

“When you’re out of Schlitz, you’re out of beer.” 


Go ahead. Say it. 
Everybody else does. 


Try the taste of the most carefully brewed beer in 
the world. The beer that takes 1,174 careful brewing 
steps. Schlitz. Real gusto in the great light beer. 

The Beer that made Milwaukee famous 




ASK 

THE EXPERTS ABOUT THE 
SHAKESPEARE FIBERGLAS 
WONDERSHAFT 


Grand Slam winner Gary Player tells you what the shaft 
can do. Plastics expert Dr. G. H. Machlan tells you why. 


0- hat’s the major advantuKC of the 
NNonderShafl over steel shafts? 



Player: I'scaKvays 
described it as the 
"feer’. I think you 
can stay with the 
hall longer with 
Fiberglas*. 


r 




Machlan: The 
“feel” that Gary 
describes results 
from the inherent 
ability of Fiberglas 
to dissipate shock. 

That is, Fiberglas 
absorbs energy, while steel does not. 
When the clubhcad hits the ball, a dis- 
cernible '“S"-shaped shock wave travels 
instantly up a steel shaft, jolting the 
hands backwards. With Fiberglas. the 
shock wave is absorbed before it reaches 
the hands. The result is better “feel'* . . . 
</«</ better follow-through. 


Q. How does this “feel” affect > our game? 


In the downswing, the inertia of the 
clubhcad cau.ses a twisting in the shaft; 
and the twisting sets up energy which a 
steel shaft can't absorb. The result is 
oscillation ; the clubhcad flutters through- 
out the sw ing sometimes by as much as 
20® — and it is still fluttering when it 
meets the ball. 

With Fiberglas. this does not occur. 
Imergy is damped almost instantaneous- 
ly; and the clubhead is properly aligned 
at the point of impact. 

Q. What about distance? 

Player: Fte noticed a feeling of eMra 
power, And it docs show up in distance. 
Machlan: It should. As I've pointed out. 
this shaft absorbs reaction energy almost 
immediately. Consequently, the action 
energy created in the swing is not wasted 
in an attempt to compensate for re- 
action energy; and more action energy 
is delivered to the ball on impact. 

Q. Is Fiberglas as durable as steel? 
Maehlan: Absolutely. In fact, it is more 
durable, Fiberglas can't assume a lived 
bend, can't kink or rust — and it is com- 
pletely unaffected by temperature ex- 
tremes. It also has far more flevural 
strength that is. its resistance to break- 
age when it strikes a solid object is much 



greater than that of steel. There is every 
reason to believe that WonderShafts 
should outlast steel shafts. 


It's a fact — the Shakespeare 
Fiberglas WonderShaft® is the 
shaft you will be playing before 
long. Every year, more golfers 
are making the switch. Isn't it 
time you put new power and 
precision into your game? 

See your golf professional or 
yoursporting goods dealer now! 


Player: Well, the longer you stay with 
the ball, the better you hit it and control 
it. You can add distance, and you have 
belter control over more kinds of shots 
—low hook, high hook, etc. Also. I've 
noticed that I'm able to loft the ball 
more and get more backspin on ap- 
proach shots. 

Machlan: Again, there is a physical ex- 
planation. It's partly the absence of 
recoil shock and better follow-through. 
But there's more. too. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED In p>ibli<h«(l »»lily.al tS 00 




Remember! 


mamiya/sekor 
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PhotoexpcTts iitCii^Tti’d (jn four 
import tint points to rtnienif’cr 
whfn buying (i bt'ttercanicrj 

1. Choose .1 35mm, single lens 
reflex earner.!- Thius the most 
convenient and popular ot all 
types of better Ctimt rj.v. It i.s light 
weight, eti.sy to u-'ie diicl is the 
most prac tical .size for color slides. 
It is ideal for travel use. 

Vou focusand compose the pic- 
ture through the lens, .so you 
get exactly what you see 

2. Be sure it accepts interchange- 
able lenses. Telephoto lenses 


bring the suhiccf in closer 
Wide angle len.se.s inehide mure 
in the picture Both expand 
your photographic capabilities 
enormously 

3. Insist on a behini) the lens 
exposure meter It measures the 
amount of light that g(je.s through 
the specificicnsyouare using 
and gives you immediate, exact 
expo.surc.s It eliminates ov’er anti 
underexposed pictures. 

4. Be sure this behind the lens 
meter is a SPOT meter. Profession- 
al photographers use spot meters 


to mea.sure thcexpo.sure for 
the most important part of the 
picture Ifyoiiarephoto- 
graphtngagirl skiingyou re 
more interested in her face, 
than the snow 

The Maniiya''5c/cor-500TL is 
the only .15mni single lens 
reflex, with interchangeable 
len.scs anila behind the lens 
spot meter priced undcrS160. 
And It IS made toiradition- 
ally high Mamiya standards. 

See It at your photo dealer 
or write for free brochure. 


cnirkcicJ «»c1u»ii«ly hv fONOtR w BIST: 
New York C-h.c»*o U>. An*elc. 

WmeiuDepi SI. I UOI SS or I'lcu Boulcs jrJ, 
Ln« Angeles C'sliloinu SHIllW 



The^T'''9ht look in slacks 




uuright. 

TI{()1 SKHS 


You know the look. The one that says 
you’re quietly, firmly in control of situa- 
tions that destroy lesser men. Like deciding 
what color dress slacks to buy. You buy Wright 
Trousers in colors and fabrics to go with every- 
thing and still keep your wallet forever green. 

Great idea, when sterling styles like this impeccable 
glen plaid of 55% Dacron*, 45% worsted go for only 
$13. See slim. trim, finely tailored Wright Trousers 
in a complete range of fabrics and colors at your 
favorite store. 


Next time you buy a pair of slacks, don't wonder 
if it's right., .you’ll know, if it's Wright. 



This is the girl who 
takes curtain calls 
wherever she goes. 

Knows where she's 
going and goes in style. 

That's why you give her the 
extraordinary look of the Lady Hamilton Aurora. 
This is her watch. A spray of ten exquisite diamonds 
framing a 14K white gold case. Delicate in line, 
but designed with a dependable 22-jeweI movement. 
Who says a fine watch can't be exciting? Not the 
girl who knows a hit before the reviews are out. 
The Aurora is her kind of watch, especially when 
it comes from you. The Lady Hamilton Aurora. 
From the inspired 75th Diamond Anniversary 
collection. At your jewelers. 

If you want to give more than time, give 

H MAMIL.TO/>i 
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Next week 

BASEBALL 1967 gets under 
way and wilh it our annual 
appraisal of the 20 big-leugue 
clubs. Plus color photographs 
(if top players who have 
switched teams since last year 


trs TEE-OEF TtMEu Augus- 
ta National, where the world's 
best goiters will once u^ain at- 
tempt to shake the grip on the 
Masters that Jack Nicklaus 
has esi.i hlishcil for himsrll. 


THE CLASSIC of pow- 

er ss. lincssc and the person- 
al niamberbin-Russcll duel 
highlight pro huskctball's 
plavolls between Boston and 
Philly for (he eastern tnlc. 
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The phone rang early one morning at 
Sam Baker's house in Philadelphia. 
Baker, punter and field-goal kicker for 
the Ragles, listened for a moment, said, 
“Oh sure. Bud. anytime.” and hung up. 
“It's a guy I know on Sports Illus- 
trated,” Baker told his wife. "He's 
trying to play some kind of trick on 
me.” Mike Mercer, field-goal kicker 
for last season's AFL champion Kan- 
sas City Chiefs, wasn't quite so suspi- 
cious. When Associate Editor Edwin 
(Bud) Shrake approached him at the 
Super Bowl game in Los Angeles and 
asked if he would like to go to Eng- 
land. Mercer replied that he certainly 
would. “But then 1 forgot about it,” 
Mercer said later. “I had an idea it 
would probably never happen.” 

Meanwhile, our man in London, 
John Lovesey, was asking the British 
soccer star. Bobby Charlton, and Rug- 
by League standout Lcn Killeen if they 
would be interested in a kicking con- 
test. using American professional foot- 
balls. against Baker and Mercer. Al- 
though they had never heard of the two 
Americans (and vice versa), Charlton 
and Killeen agreed at once. "1 just hope 
1 don't embarrass you,” Charlton said 
to Lovesey. 

The notion of a contest began— as 
many interesting notions do — with a 
discussion in a Chinese restaurant near 
our New York office. The topic was 
whether a sixicer-stylc field-goal kicker 
has an advantage over one who kicks 
his field goals in the ordinary straight- 
forward manner. The notion-origina- 
tor. Associate Editor Les Woodcock, 
got in touch with Lovesey and Shrake. 
who in turn got in touch with the 
kickers, and the project was on. The 
result unfolds on page 38, 

It took two more phone calls to con- 
vince Baker he wasn't being kidded, 
perhaps because Baker is a noted kid- 
dcr himself. But when he decided Shrake 
was serious. Baker set about intensive 
preparations — which included packing 
three of his own footballs. Neither 


Baker nor Mercer had ever been to Eng- 
land before, and Baker, a homc-movie 
fan, wanted to record every step of his 
journey. That was a lot of steps. Baker 
carried along eight rolls of color film 
and shot them all up the first morning 
in London. "The best lip I got.” Baker 
said, "was from an old man during the 
changing at the Horse Guards. 1 started 
to stand with the rest of (he tourists, 
but he told me if I did, all 1 would get 
was pictures of the wrong ends of the 
horses. He was right. 1 climbed up a 
wall and shot some beautiful pictures 
before a bobby made me get down.” 
Baker, an outgoing t>pe. filmed the 
twice-daily march of the umbrclla-and- 
bowler-hat brigade, rode buses around 
London shooting movies from the win- 
dows and did not hesitate to criticize 
British haircuts, which he thought left 
too much hair on the head and not 
enough on the floors of barber shops. 

But the British, polite as ever, let 
Baker get by without violent incident. 
The closest anybody came to trouble 
was when the driver of a rented car 
carrying Mercer, Baker, Lovesey and 
Shrake turned into a one-way street in 
Liverpool— going the wrong way. They 
drove onto the sidewalk, scattering pe- 
destrians, continued for four blocks 
into the oncoming traflic and finally 
stopped at the railroad station. "It's a 
shortcut, y'see,” explained the driver, 
who'd had a pint or two. Baker, an- 
guished, was temporarily out of film. 
So then Sam went off to Dublin to ful- 
fill his ambition of singing in an Irish 
pub. and Mercer quietly opted for a 
trip to Paris. Shrake returned to New 
York with a story guaranteed to fire 
discussion among football fans any- 
where — inside or outside Chinese res- 
taurants. 
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Mass a Maineater. 


Bengal Gin. Imported (and undomesticated). Grrrrr! 94 Proof. 
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Coming soon— to your supermarket. 


This mountain of logs at the Eastex mill 
will soon be converted into milk cartons, 
frozen-food packages, bottle carriers and 
toothpaste packages. Or paper cups and 
plates. Or paperback book covers, hard- 
ware cartons or greeting cards. It's not 
surprising that more and more packages 


and paper products start at Eastex, be- 
cause we’re one of the fastest growing 
companies in the business. In fact, we like 
to think of ourselves as industry's own 
supermarket for pulp, paper, paperboard, 
packaging — and ideas. Window shop- 
pers welcome. 


EasTex 

Eastex Incorporated (formerly East Texas Pulp and Paper Company) 

General Offices: Silsbee, Texas Sales Offices: Silsbee. New York. Chicago. Los Angeles. San Francisco 



What's happening 
to our great garter-length, 
garter-les^st^-up sock? 

^ 



It'sstill 
going 
nowhere. 

Burlington Mid-Lengths.’ “ They won't slip. 

Or dip. Or droop. They'll stay a hip half calf high 
without garters. Even after lots of fancy footwork. 

We used Lycra spandex plus a special con- 
struction to put stay-up power throughout the 
entire sock. This makes Mid-Lengths conform to 
the shape of the calf, caress the entire leg. Gives 
them a snug-feeling hug that won't give in under 
action, won't give out even after longest wear. All 
this adds up to the sure leg coverage you're after. 

Your shiny shins will never show. 

Mid-Lengths come in 13 different styles priced 
at $1.50 and $2 the pair. Each one is stubborn, 
through and through. 

It takes a man on the move to appreciate the fact 
that they're not going anywhere 

theBurlington^sock 


I 
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“The same people who 
didn’t believe in safety belts 
probably won’t believe 
in the Radial Tire’.LKMNo 


Aix ' 




You have to drive on radial tires to believe the 
way they handle, lighting .skids and clutching wet 
or slippery road surfaces. Radials oiler increased 
gas mileage and the ability to resist punctures. 
They may be unbelievable, but they're a good bet 
to last up to double the mileage you experience 
with conventional tires. 

These are some of the reasons internationally 
know n racing driver Stirling Moss ( above ) drives 
on them. Starter in 466 grand prixand other events 
(winner of 194). Stirling docs liis pleasure 
driving on radials. 

Two things make radials so much better than 


conventional tires, One is the way they’re built 
with plies running across the tire from bead-lo- 
bcad. soaking up the shocks and bumps, and a belt- 
under-thc-tread which keeps more of the tread on 
the road... allowing the grooves to slay open. This 
givesyou sure-footed driving control, even in turns. 

Another reason is the cord— rayon. Used in vir- 
tually all European radials and in all U S. brands 
to date, the strength, .stability, and noisc-dampen- 
ing qualities of rayon tire cord make it ideal for 
radial construction. 

Shouldn't you have them on your car? Ask your 
tire dealer about ray on radials. 


RAYDN 


IS R.\I)1ALS and other GREAT TIRES ... NOTHING RIDES BETI ER THAN I 
TYREX INC. CAN ASSOCIATION OF RAYON TIRE YARN AND CORD PRODLCERS) EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. N Y. JOOOl 
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With H5,000 fromTravelers Money-Back Life Insurance, 
you could go away somewhere and paint. 


There's a spark of Gauguin's cre- 
ative fire in ail of us. A desire to go 
somewhere and see the world afresh. 
Adesire fora second career. A chance, 
maybe, to paint something more 
meaningful than the shutters. 

Once, that desire had to give way 
to the lack of time and the need for 
money. But as we live longer and re- 
tire earlier, the time now exists. And 
with Travelers Money-Back Life 


Insurance so can the money. 

Travelers Money-Back Life In- 
surance is the kind of insurance you’d 
buy anyway to protect a growing 
family. But later, when your children 
are grown and no longer depen- 
dent, it pays back everything you pay 
in, often more — $13,000, $30,000 
$45,000. 

With that kind of “extra” money 
you can go off loTahiti and paint. Or 


yog l.y Ti»>»l»t. on CR.S. Apnl »ih .md '>!h 


do a hundred things you’ve always 
dreamt of doing. Retirement doesn’t 
have to be a timid, waiting experience. 
It can be the 
richest, most 
rewarding 
part of life. 

For Money- Back 
Life Insurance, any kind I 
of insurance, look for i I 
the red umbrella and w 


Your Travelers Man 


luh itM- M.igrx Coll ToumaiD'nt. WoukIiI Io 


Would you believe 
Avis is Nodi? 


Well, in a manner of speaking, 
we’re still No. 2. 

But technically, we’re No.l.55%. 
After four years of trying harder, 
we’ve cut No.l’s lead almost in half. 

(Based on the latest figures from 
26 major airports.) 

And do you know' what happens 
w hen you get that close to the top? 
Your people try even harder. 
Take Ernie Foote, for example. 

A customer showed up with an expired out-of-state 
driver’s license. So Ernie took him to the highway patrol 
fora driver’s test. He passed. Got a Mississippi license. 
And was off in a shiny, new Plymouth. 

Obviously, our people are keeping score. 

And they can smell the pennant. 



A new craving;, born of iht’ pace and impc’rsonaliiy of ihe 
limes, is welling up in the land. 


The need to be 
understood 

It's vital in business, too. 


It is die need to bo understood. On a personal basis. On a 
business basis. 

How is Nekoosa involved' 

The business communication papers from Nekoosa arc your 
raw materials for transmitting ideas and information. Wheth- 
er It’s for sophisticated business machines, for simple office 
equipment, for designing or for printing, Nekoosa makes the 
papers that help you communicate quickly, accurately and 
dramatically. 

Nekoosa helps you to be understood. And that’s a lot. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company • Port Edwards, Wisconsin 



The link ol underffanding between man and machine . . 



NEKOOSA 








Not*: Our ‘ 9i»*piecnaM " Ford cam* from a dealer showroom floor, with standard suspension and tires, and heavy-duty 
shocks (available as optional equipment). Only addition: a skidplaie underneath ih* car to further protect the oil pan. 


Ford puts you ahead with strength that 
stands up to the toughest kind of tests. 

The strongest, quietest Ford we’ve 
ever built still rode new-Ford quiet 
after a pell-mell chase over eight 
punishing steeplechase jumps. That’s strong. 


The "almost perfect' Ford Custom scored 29 out of a possible 
30 points in acceleration, braking and fuel economy in the 
Ur«onfP\ne OU Pertoionaftcc Ti\ais— an aU-\«ne tecoid 


FORD 


You're ahead in a Ford . 





Make insurance less of a pain. 

There’s no need to agonize over several 
insurance companies. You only need one. 

Fireman's Fund. We can cover you with 
life, home, auto, business, you-name-it. Then 
you have one agent to keep track of renewal 
dates. One man to call for claims. Find out. 

Turn to the Yellow Pages and your Fireman's Fund 
agent or broker. It won't hurt a bit. 

Fireman’s Fund American Insurance Companies 
Home Office: San Francisco 


Let Fireman's Fund cover everything. 



The new way 
to buy tires. 

No guess work, 
no gambling. 

No fooling. 

You remember the old way. 

The questions you had to ask yourself: Should you buy 
two-ply or four-ply tires? Nylon or rayon? The Fast Tire? 

The Fun Tire? The S7.99 Rickshaw Special? 

Or the $60 Maharaja? 

Well, if that bugged you, come in to a B.F.Goodrich Dealer 
this time. And pick up a Tire Calculator. 

As you'll notice — it’s got some questions on it. 

But these questions you can answer. I.ike an 
expert. Because they’re all about your driving — 
the speeds, roads, loads and so on. 

Okay. Score yourself on the Calculator. Turn it over 
Your score will point you to the one BFti tire 
that suits your driving best — and costs you least. 

That’s straight talk for you. 

Easy on the nerves, easy on the wallet. And 
it’s on the house at B.F.Goodrich. 



The straight talk 
tire people. 



B.F Goodrich 
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Dominick & Dominick on; 
speculating in the commodity market. 
(A subject we don’t know beans about!) 


If you come to us with plans to get rich in the commodity 
market, we'tl wish you luck, and politely refer you to 
other firms who have an interest in commodity trading. 

Dominick & Dominick doesn’t. 

We do have an interest in most other investment areas. 

We can help you invest in common stocks, preferred 
slocks, corporate, stale and municipal bonds. 

As members of the New York, American, Midwest, Pa- 
cific Coast and Toronto Stock Exchanges, we provide an 
almost "instant" market for every listed security. We can 
handle orders promptly through our branch offices coast- 
to-coast and through our many wire correspondents. 

We make a market in over-the-counter securities and 
corporate and municipal bonds. 

We are block traders, and will take a position on spe- 
cific large blocks of stock quickly . . . committing our 
capital so that institutions can move without delay. And, 
without stirring up the market by “shopping around." 

Dominick & Dominick'sCorporate Finance Department 


is active in the public distribution of securities. We may 
act as a group manager, principal underwriter, or as a 
participant in an underwriting managed by others. 

We advise individuals and institutions on investing. 
Clearly. Concisely. 

We offer the services of professional security analysts, 
headed by senior officers of the company, to conduct 
continuing studies and evaluations of industries and cor- 
porations whose securities are available to you. Our re- 
search reports on any company are clearly-written and 
make definite “buy" or “sell” recommendations. 

And. our Research Department also digs out all the 
provocative facts to help you select the right security for 
your objectives. 

Commodities? No. Just about every other investment 
service? Yes. 

That's Dominick & Dominick. That's us. 

What can we do for you? 

Just write Department S4i. We'll be glad to help you. 


DOMINICK^MINICK, 

INCORPORATED □ FOURTEEN WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 ' 

Members New York, American. Midwest. Pacific Coast & Toronto Stock Exchanges 


Buffalo: Chicago; Seattle; Portland, Ore.: San Francisco: Los Angeles; Atlanta; Charlotte; Nashville; Houston; Boston; Basle, Switzerland; London, 
Dominick Corporation of Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. 



Sportswear at speed 


This is the ultra-light luxurious Ban-Lon Fliieview that Gary plays the tropics ini Full-Fashioned, no underarm 
bind. Full-Fashioned Flair Fit collar. Smart side vents. Wear it in or out. Automatic wash-and-dry. Fliteview $1 1 


GatY Player, winner ol the World Series of Goll and the Grand Slam: The U.S. Open, the Masters, the P.6. A. and the British Open, 


f Trademark ol Golf Marks. N.V. 


Naked golf! Gary Player* tee-weight Ban-Lon knit shirt of DuPont nylon! 


>SpO'l«»i«<'CO'0.’3SW SOlhSl NYC A Dmwon el The Wjrn*! Broir>«i*Comp<''> 





A c;rk vr ciOLF mafch. 


DEXTER STYLE 


Next time you're looking for a groat match, match up with Dexter. Expert 
Dexter craftsmanship gets together with Dupont’s miracle wipe 'n wear Corfam 
to take a man comfortably and colorfully through 
round after round. Dexter matches a lady with 
fashion in mellow, supple, color-packed glove 
leather styles. The soft, gentle prices prove 
we allow no handicaps. At better shoe, sporting 
goods and department stores. 





Sivles shown: Jop- for men: No. 4004 Olive Green and Black Corfam Upper; Biiiom- for women: 
No. «507 Palmeiio Green and While leather Upper. Corfam h a rcMisiereJ trademark of Ouptmi. 


SHOPWALK 

If you like to race yachts but hate to 
90 sailing, this may b« the boat tor you 

I inniilicnl wives ;ind landlubbers in gtii- 
cr.il luivc ;i wa> of referring u> nil >achts, 
great and small, as ‘espensive toss." In 
their mouth' the term is one of deep oppro- 
brium. Rui there is one \aehi making ihe 
rounds at most of the big boat shows this 
sear that even the maker dcseribes as a toy 
“an cspensive (S.^7.S) but marvelous los, * 
IS the was he puts n. 

Ibe >aehl in s|sicstio»s. sislcd A 'half nvr- 
icr" bs Das Id Herrs and Hank Magierski i>f 
One Design Specialties. Toms River. N.J.. 
IS a six-foot sailing mintcl complete stiih 
all the gudgciry common to boats tisc to 
Id times its si/c Dacron sails and nylon 
sheets, slainicss-sieel rigging and brass hard- 
ware, boom vang, adjustable oulhaiiK. etc . 
etc. But what makes it even bciicr than the 
big boats from one point of view is a mass 
of radio equipment fitted neatly into the 
hull that makes it possible for a \horc-basCsl 
skipper to control its maneusering from as 
far as a mile away. 

Radio-controlled nn>dcl yachts are not a 
ness idea. Some big. grown-up 17-ineter s;ul- 
ors in Lngland base been playing with them 
(for seieiitilic purpisscsl for a long time, and 
an airplane-model tirm on the West Coast 
carries the electronic equipment to viil them. 
But fiasl Coast K'ai builders Berry and 
Magierski. whose firm (of which One De- 
sign is a branch) recenlly receised class as- 
siK'iulion approval for the first liber-glass 
Blue Jay. believe their half meter is oik of 
the best. Ii ddVers from other siiiling nnsJels 
largely in the scnsitisily of its controls. 

Instead of responding to inicrmiiicnl 
pulse commands as many models do. the 
rsidder on their hssat reacts directly and prsw 
portionalls to pressure on Ihe radio tiller. 
1 he rudder itself, unlike those of most other 
models, can be moved as little as I M of 
an inch. Sails can be trimmed accurately 
for any point of sailing from close hauled to 
full run. with sails and rudder operating 
simultaneously. The niekcl-cadmium but- 
teries arc rechargeable almost indetiniicly 
and u charger is included with the boat- 
■‘They're ideal for sailors who like 10 stay 
indoors in the winicr. " says lierrs. 

for land-based sailors who would like to 
build their own bo.ils. One Design .S|xcial- 
lies offers a kit that includes everything but 
the radio equipment. It will sell fs>r absiul 
$100. Ihe radio pan can be added for an- 
other $2.^0. "Lvcntually. our customers will 
he able to buy kits at almost any stage ssf 
development. Ifwe've learned anything, it's 
that sailors like to build ihcir own." 

Orders or inquiries should go directly to 
One Design .Spceialiies, .S2I i.akehursi 
Road. Toms River. N.J.087.‘!.T 

— jF*NNfnF llKUCf 


DHXTER SHOE COMPANY 


31 ST. JAMES AVE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 02116 




John Nelson is a bank vice-president m Seattle. Washington 


“Look, I’ll count on my banking career! 
Not life insurance!” 


"But a MONY man showed me gaps in my plans that only life insurance could fill." 



" Tve got lots of investment 
plans for the future.' I told 
MONY man Herb Wickstrand 16 
years ago. 'But frankly, right 
now I can't afford any more life 
insurance than the group policy 
I have through the bank.’ 

"Luckily, Herb wouldn't take 
no for an answer. He studted my 
plans and found gaps that only 
a good life insurance program 
could fill. He showed me that 
my family lacked sufficient pro- 
tection if anything should hap- 
pen to me And he worked out a 
way to build up that protection 
gradually. 

"Thanks to Herb, my family 
has the insurance protection 


they need. Besides, the insur- 
ance has built up cash values. 
I've used some to finance a 
good real estate investment. 

"Herb has been giving me ex- 
cellent service for 16 years now. 
I'm happy to recommend him 
and his company, MONY. " 
MONY men care for people. 

Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide you the fin- 
esHifeand health msurancepro- 
tection money can buy— from 
MONY. a leader for 124 years. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


MONY 

'-47. B i«»y MSSI" Sl.M V .N V 10019 


□ The ABC 01 l ie •'•.■•r'ce " 
Ho'. .-'•urj-ce we'oe m i E-.9. 
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”Lefs make 
the customer 

No.l!! 


says National Car Rental 


An invitation to No. 1 and No. 2 to join 
the National Movement to bring attention 
back to the man who rents the car. 


We hope the squabble has ended. 
And we're dead serious. 

If all 3 of us were to make the 
man who rents the car our No. 1 
concern, we could build more busi- 
ness for everybody. We could all 
win — includingNo. 1: the customer. 

Anyway, that's what we’re out to 
do, and we’d like to have all our 
friends in the business join us. 

As you know, we give S&H Green 
Stamps as an extra thank you to 
every customer. 

We’re happy to honor just about 
any legitimate credit 
card. 

Now we’ve added all 
five General Motors cars 
to our fleet: Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick and Cadillac. 


People generally appreciate a full 
choice of cars, especially when that 
choice includes cars from the No. 1 
maker. 



And you should see how custom- 
ers take toour new “Floating Fleet.” 
Why not? It lets them drive a car 
from one city to the next without 
paying a drop charge. 

Most car renters — as you know 
— are in a hurry. So we will soon 
give them nationwide confirmed 
reservations by computer in 5 
seconds flat. 

Also, the broadest customer in- 
surance coverage in the business. 



And more than 1100 nationwide 
locations (including200 atairports). 

We've made an amazing discovery. 
Whether you’re No. I, 2 or 3 in car 
rentals, you can only rent one cat 
to one customer at a time. 

But if that one customer gets 
No. 1 treatment every time, he’ll 
soon become a more frequent car 
renter and a salesman for the whole 
wonderful car rental idea. 

When that happens, everybody 
wins — including No. 1; the customer. 

For reservations— nationwide or 
worldwide— call National Car 
Rental. 


NATIONAL 

JCAR RENTAL 


WE GIVE S«H GREEN STAMPS! 


In C*A«di (Ad Ihieughoul tht m«.ld. •CiTlLOENmMrNATlONAL 


JOIN THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

where the customer is always No. 1 






If you think 
our X'31 
irons are 
great - 


wait’ll you try the new X-31 woods! 


Take the longest wood shot you've ever 
hit, take out a new X-31 wood and have 
a go at outdoing yourself. You'll go fur- 
ther down the fairway than ever before. 
You'll know what's going to happen from 
the solid "fecr' of the club, the solid 
“click" when it connects with Ihc ball. 

Here's why Wilson's new X-31 woods 
are the most powerful clubs you could 
own. 


Exclusive Strata- Bloc' 
construction. The dis- 
tance secret of Sirata- 
Bloc is all in how Wilson 
builds it. Layers of select 
maple strips arc bonded together into a 
single, powerful unit— a club head that’s 
stronger than natural wood, The face in- 
sert is Epoloc.*' a “miracle" resin. Teamed 
with Straia-BIoe, you get a "sweet spot’’ 
that's packed with dynamite. 



.Accentuated rocker sole. 
Wilson has designed the 
X-31 wood from the 
ground up with a rocker 
' sole that w ill get you out 
of light lies with more on the ball and less 
of the turf. Brass sole plates on all the 
woods add more weight to the hitting area, 
with more distance for you. 


Power-Groove' shafts minimize torque, 
multiply your chances for accuracy. A ver- 
tical ribbed section at the torsion point of 
each shaft reduces torque, yet maintains 
the magic Wilson ”fccr’ so essential to 
accuracy. And all shafts are scientifically 
engineered to compensate for the change 
in weight between each individual club 
head. 

Now listen to what’s new in the fabulous 
X-31 Irons. 

“ ly i r c c t i o n Finder" 
blades, with accentuated 
rocker soles. Wilson has 
combined a wider sole 



with an accentuated 
rocker design to concen- 
trate weight at the bot- 
tom of the blade. A bev- 
eled leading edge lets you 
“go through" the ball and turf from any 
kind of lie. With these X-31 irons, you 
enjoy a great playing advantage! 

X-.3I shafts are "married" to the irons. 
Wilson drills through the hosel of each 
X-31 iron and scats the Power-Groove 
shaft in the area usually occupied by dead 
weight. Wilson places this weight in the 
hitting area, where it really counts. 
Order your Wilson X-31 woods and 
irons from your golf professional soon! 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 



(Available only throujh golf profesvional shops.) 




Surprise. 


Jin\ Beam has pleasantly surprised people since 1795. 
With a Bourbon taste that is full-bodied and, 
at the same time, smooth. 

Beam’s secret? 

It’s a secret. A formula that’s been passed on from 
father to son for six generations. 

Nowadays, that’s rather surprising in itself. 

The taste is distinctive. 

The surprise is pleasant. 

The Bourbon is Jim Beam. 

World’s finest Bourbon since 1795. 


86 PROOf KINTUCKY STRAIGHT jOURSON WHISKEY OISIILLEO AND BOTTLED BY THE JAUE5 B BEAM DISTILLING CO . CLERMONT. BEAM. KENILICKY 


Keep your head down 

and read how Hush Puppies® can improve your game. 






\J \J 


More golfers choose Hush 
Puppies golf shoes than any 
other. Here's why. 


come in two kinds of leather 
that are right for golf, Breathin’ 


Putter, for women 
in light, bright colors. 


They’re the most comfortable 
golf shoes you'll ever play in, 
So comfortable, in fact, that 18 
holes can seem like nine. The 
lightness of Hush Puppies is one 
basic reason; they’re about a 
pound a pair lighter than most 
other fine golf shoes. And 
this means that in the 
average round, you'll 
lift three fons less 
weight. 

Choose from many 
new styles— two- 
tones, wing- 
tips, saddles 
and mocca- 
sins for men. 

Light, bright 
styles for women, 
too.HushPuppies 


Brushed Pigskin*: Cool, water 
repellent, easy to care for, looks 
like new with a quick brushing. 
And new beefy-grained leathers: 
So supple your Hush Puppies are 
broken in before 
you take them 
out of the box. 


the clubhouse, Or boating, trav- 
eling, vacationing, hiking around 
town or country. 

If you expect to pay $35 for a 
pair of golf shoes, expect two 
pair of Hush Puppies Like an 
extra pair with the new All-sports 
Sole. Or a pair of Hush Puppies 
for your favorite woman golfer. 


Steel shanks give extra support. 
Result; You'll feel new confi- 
dence at the address and during 
your swing. Hefty soles give you 
protection and long wear, yet are 
soft and easy-flexing for solid 
comfort. Regulation spikes, of 
course. 

And the amazing new All-sports 
Sole is now available on some 
Hush Puppies styles. This sole 
has special deep-molded circles 
that grip almost anywhere. The 
All-sports Sole can be great for 
golf; some men like it better than 
spikes. One reason: You can 
wear these Hush Puppies to and 
from the course or anywhere in 


Bramble, with the new All-sports Sole. 


See the new Hush Puppies golf 
shoes at your dealer’s soon. 
They’re one of the secrets to 
more comfortable, more enjoy- 
able golf. Along with keeping 
your head down. 

HusK 

IVippies 

BRAND CASUALS 


W01.VERIN6 
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meet the outstanding 
new glove of the year... 
Rawlings 



This award, originated 
in 1957 by Rawlings 
in cooperation with 
The Sporting News, 
honors professional 
baseball players for 
their outstanding 
defensive skills 




Award-winning fielding begins with the Gold Glove 
and Rawlings Edge-U-Cated Heel Fits snug around your 
wrist for better glove control Stays on your hand no matter 
how tough the play. Double Lazy "S" Pocket Lace fits 
your natural hand position. Adds glove flexibility and strength. 
Does what your hand wants it to And the New Speed Trap Web 
puts the sure "clamps ' on hard-to-come-up-with balls. 

The Gold Glove also features streamlined 

fingers, full cowhide lining and handy wrist adjustment. 

Put your hand in a new Gold Glove 
soon at your nearest Sporting 
Goods or Department Store. 


"Tbfi finest In The field!" 


all-star 

fielding features for 
less than 


it History of Gold Glove Award 
and complete list of past 
Gold Glove winners. 

tk All FREE with your purchase 
of a new Gold Glove at your 
Rawlings dealer. 


^ FREE 

it Full-color photographs of 
Gold Glove winners Ken Boyenii. 

Bill Whiteizi, Brooks Robinsonoi 
and Mickey Mantleui. 


' Sueeerted retail price 




It’s Mercury Sports Time! 



Here are 5 sporting propositions to help you lead the sporting life! 


U s springtime everywhere and Sports Time at your 
Mercury Dealer’s. He's got five sporting propositions 
thot will oppeol to sports of all oges, 

1 Cougar . Loaded with luxury and excitement, 

289 V-8 stondard power. Hoi enough to win Motor 
Trend Magazine’s "Car of the Yeor" oword. 

The prices Way below par. 

2 Pork Lone Convertible . What more could 

you wont waiting of the clubhouse? Big 410 cu. in. 
Morouder V-8, Select-Shift Merc-O-Motic tronsmission, 
power front disc brokes, ore all standord. 

3 Colony Pork Stotion Wogon Plenty of room 

for your foursome and the coddles, loo. Elegant 
yacht-deck side paneling, center-facing optionol 
third seoi (or you can order it reor-focing) Dual-Action 
Toilgote works like o door or platform. 

4 Comet Coupe This sporty economy model offers 
you style and savings. It's on easy course to take. 



5 Arnold Pglmer Golf Bolls. 3 for 51.50. Regulorly 53,75. 

' These goU balls have been good to me in tournament 
ploy," says Arnold Polmer. They ore 90-compression 
balls, normolly sold only m pro shops. But, for a limited 
time, your participating Mercury 
dealer offers 3 for just 5], 50, 
limit *72 dozen. One round with 
this great pro boll and you'll want 
more from your local pro shop. 

Swing into spring with Arnold 
Palmer. See the action cars now 
at special Sports Time prices. 




SCORECARD 


KNOCKING THE STUFFING OUT 

The National Basketball C'ommiiiec of 
the U.S. and Canada, which regulates 
the college game, met in Louisville last 
week and banned dunking or stuffing 
the ball. Us reasons; 1) there is no de- 
fense against the dunk, which upsets the 
balance between offense and defense. 2) 
players injure themsciscs trying it and 
3) break backboards and bend rims. 

There is no defense against the 25- 
foot jumper. either. What the committee 
is upset about is Lew Alcindor. Cientle- 
mcn. it isn't going to work. In fact. .Al- 
cindor svill now have an even greater 
advantage — on licfcnsf. You had little 
chance of getting a layup imkr Alcin- 
dor: the onliest hope was to go right at 
him and try a dunk. Moreover, the Al- 
cindors and Llvin Hayeses can just as 
easily drop the ball in from a foot or 
two off. It’s the shorter men in the game 
who arc going to be hurt by the rule. 

The dunk is the most flamboyant play 
in basketball, and as its master. W'ilt 
Chamberlain, says. "It takes a lot of 
moves, agility, timing, coordination— 
it's not just a bigman'.stiH'l." Indeed, it's 
a shame the fans won't have the thrill of 
seeing Calvin Murphy stuff some. Mur- 
phy, Niagara's 5' 10* freshman, spent 
two years practicing with weights on his 
ankles to develop enough spring to dunk 
the bail vviih two hands. 

Another fault with the new rule is that 
it gives the olficials yet another judgment 
call. How arc they going to decide if a 
man's hand is six inches, eight inches or 
12 inches from the basket when he re- 
leases the ball? 

We don't have the statistics on dunk- 
ing injuries, but as Ray Meyer, the He 
Raul coach, points out. "Backboards 
aren't broken and rims aren't bent in 
games. It happens in pregame warmups. 
And it isn't the tall players who do the 
damage. It's the player that's 6' I* or 
6' 2*. He'll never dunk in a game, but he 
gets out there in a warmup and that's 
all he really wants to do." 

AsTcx Winter, the Kansas Stale coach 


says: "It's one thing to dunk the ball in 
a warmup, but it takes an e.xceptional 
player to do it in a game- Why don't 
they just outlaw it in the warmups?" 

And what about Pete Newell's idea of 
raising the basket lo 12 feel? 

COD‘8 WILL 

The follow ing item appeared in Tin- SiU‘ 
dvnt. the Amherst College newspaper: 

"If Ciod had wanted you to smoke 
he \\ould have put a chimney on top of 
your head."— Prof. James t. Ovtcndarp 
to varsity football candidates. 

"If God had wanted you to play foot- 
ball he would have put a helmet on your 
head."— a freshman to noht'dy in par- 
ticular, 

HOT MONEY <CONT.y 

Last week we reported that the Texas 
A&M-.SMU football game, which is tra- 
ditionally played in November, will, at 
the request of ABC-TV, take place this 
yearonScpi. 16. "For one reason."said 
Hayden Fry, the SMU football coach 
and athletic director, "and that's mon- 
ey, There's not anything else good about 
il as far as I'm concerned." 

Now we learn that ARC alsti ap- 
proached Missouri, asking il to switch 
its game with SMU from Scpi. 23 to 
Sept. 16, -SO it could be nationally tele- 
vised. Ftir the simple reast)n that classes 
at Missouri don't Ivegin until Sept. 21. 
.Athletic Director Don Faurot turned 
ABC. down. "We try lo operate our 
athletic program for the beneJii of our 
students,'' Faurot said. “It's our ptd- 
iey not to have any kind of game when 
our students arc not on the campus. We 
sell more than lO.OCK) siudcni football 
tickets, and it wouldn't be fair to play a 
game when most of those tickctholdeis 
wouldn't be around. We're poor, we 
need money, but we still have scimc 
principles left." 

Missouri's share of the TV fee would 
have been $.35,733.31. The remainder of 
the net of S160.S(X) (the NCaa takes 
$6,700 off the top) would have been di- 


vided among the other seven conference 
schools, the Big Fight system being that 
2 9 of the TV fee goes to the team play- 
ing and 1. 9 to each of the other schools. 

Since he was depriving his fellow con- 
ference members of revenue, Faurot dis- 
cussed his decision with Wayne Duke, 
the Big Fight commissioner. Happily. 
Duke also subscribes to the antiquated 
notion that collegiate athletics arc for 
collegians. 

LISTEN, MY CHILDREN . . . 

At 1 1 p.m. on April I ti, 1 775, Paul Revere 
set out on his celebrated ride. At 1 1 p.m. 
on April 18. 1967 the Paul Revere Pace 
will get under way at New York's Roo- 
sevelt Raceway. So what's the big deal? 
As Joey Cioldsiein, Roosevelt's peerless 
publicist, puts It: "1 now wish to present 
to you what I consider our outstanding 
bit of equine historical research — the al- 
most indisputable fact that Paul Revere 
rode u pacer on his memorable mission.” 

Artists have generally pivrtraycd Re- 
vere galloping on a white horse (in the 
nighttime) or on a black horse (in the 
daytime). However, according to Joey's 
"verification, authentication and sub- 
stantiation." Revere was pacing on a 
swift, tireless little sorrel marc of a breed 
known as the Narragansett pacer. 

Revere described his mount as "a very 
good horse." It is known that she was 
the finest animal owned by John Larkin, 
one of Charlestown's leading citizens. 



and the best horses in New Imgland 
at the lime were the Narragansett pacers, 
as famous in their day (a/. l7lXf m 
1840) as the Morgan horse was a cen- 
tury later. 

The Rev. James Mc.Sparran. rector of 
the Narragansett church from 1721 un- 
til his death in 1759, wrote in America 


24 




Di^secU'd (1751) thal the pacers could do 
a mile “in a little more than two min- 
utes [and could] perform a journey of 
one hundred miles a day. without in- 
jury to themselves or rider," Esther 
Eorbes. in her Pulitrer Prize biography. 
Paul Revere (1942). described the Nar- 
ragansett pacer, which was commonly 
colored sorrel, as being one of New 
England’s principal exports — the main 
market was the West Indies— and "a 
cheerful and gay companion, capable of 
swimming ri\ers or taking his glass of 
cider." Trank Torestcr. in The Horse of 
America (1S57). told how the breed de- 
clined during the Revolutionary War. 
because trotters could be more readily 
teamed, and died out in the 1 9th century . 

Perorates Cioldstein: "'Destroy the 
canard of a galloping white horse car- 
rying Paul Revcrcon his journey through 
Middlesex and give the proper histori- 
cal attribution to the sorrel pacer. Re- 
vcrc’s ride was of 16 miles. We cannot, 
at Roosevelt, have a race of that dis- 
tance. but we vvill have a distance-race 
program that evening with a feature 
event of 1 */i or two miles." 

HOW YOU PLAY THE GAME 

A short time back Larry t.. Jones Jr., a 
PR man for a Tijuana jai alai palace, 
gave the El Cajon (Calif.) Little League 
S 100 to sponsor a (earn. All he asked was 
that each boy play an equal amount of 
time. Jones’s check was returned by 
league otiicers who said they "didn't 
want to put any coach or manager in the 
position of not being able to win." 

DON'T aulT WHEN YOU'RE AHEAD 

Three weeks ago we told you about the 
students at Northwestern tossing 319.- 
020 pennies in the air to see which way 
they would land, and how 160.1.36 — or 
50.2' ; — turned up heads. 

As a result we learned that one of our 
readers is Professor John B. Hart, chair- 
man of the physics department of Xav ier 
University in Cincinnati, who informs 
us that, although betting on the toss of a 
coin looks like a 50-50 proposition, it 
isn’t. If two people flip a com a certain 
number of times and bet on heads or 
tails, the probability of a change in who’s 
winning become.s less the more often the 
coin is Hipped, even though the proba- 
bility of heads equaling tails increases 
with each toss. But before it becomes 
50-50 one player probably will be broke. 

For example. Pat and Mike are flip- 

eonunued 
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SCORECARD foniinuKi 


ping coins for a dollar a toss. Suppose 
they agree to a game of l(X) tosses, with 
Pat having heads. One outcome could 
be that Pat wins 52 tosses and Mike 4S. 
which means that the probability of the 
coin coming up tails was .4S and that 
Pal wins S4. Now Mike, trying to get 
out of the hole, proposes a little game 
of u million tosses, with Pat still having 
heads. One outcome could be that Pal 
wins 510.000 tosses and Mike 4y0.lX)0. 
which means that the probability was 
.49. which is pretty close to .50, but Mike 
has lost S20.000! 

It would probably lake Mike at least 
another million tosses to have a ghost 
of a chance of getting c% en. and he could 
just as easily be S40,(X)0 in the hole. S»\ 
as Professor Hart says, the lesson seems 
to be: if you're winning, keep playing, 
and if you're losing, get out. 

And if you're still not convinced. Pro- 
fessor William Feller of Princeton has 
shown that if 20 couples get together to 
flip a coin a .second, day and night, at 
the end of a year one player will have 
been ahead for 364 days and 14 hours. 

SECOND BEST 

Readers often wonder why we don't pick 
.All-America teams in this sport or that. 
Perhaps the following will provide a 
partial answer. The .American Hockey 
League coaches voted for a Most Valua- 
ble Player and an All-Star team. The 
MVP was Center Mike Nykoluk of the 
Hershey Bears. The All-Star center was 
Gordon Labossierc of the Quebec Aces. 

In the balloting for MVP. each of the 
nine coaches had one vote, and Nykoluk 
got four. In the balloting for the All- 
Star team, the coaches gave fwc pi>ints 
to the players they picked for the first 
team, three piVmts to those on the sec- 
ond team, and they couldn’t vole for 
iheirown players. Nykoluk got two firsts 
and four seconds for 22 points and was 
relegated to the second team. Labossierc 
got six first-place votes and ore second 
for 33 ptunts. Anything else you want 
cleared up'.* 

MAINE EVENT 

Maine's Washington C ounty is famous 
forQiioddy Head, the easternmost point 
in the continental U.S., for blueberries 
and for being the only place in the U.S. 
where you can catch Atlantic salmon. 
The county also includes Jonespeirt. the 
smallest (pop. 1,500) town in the world 
to support— in a manner of speaking 


— a weekly professional boxing show. 

The bouts are held in the Jonespori 
Opera House, w hich, in fact, once housed 
operas, as well as chautauquas and town 
meetings, hut in recent years has served 
as a storehouse for sea moss, a variety 
of seaweed used in the manufacture of a 
cooking extract. A year ago. Bert S. 
Look II, Jonesporl's leading business- 
man. bought the building for Sl..^(X). 
spent another S43.000 for renovation and 
opened with Beano on Wednesdays, 
roller skating on Thursdays, a teen-age 
dance on Fridays, movies followed by an 
old-fashioned dance on Saturdays — and 
fiir the past few Tuesdays, boxing. 

The fighters come mostly from a Job 
C orps Center on Ml. Desert Island. 60 
miles away that is. when the power 
steering on the bus doesn't give out. as 
it did the other Tuesday, while Sheldon 
Smith. Look's matchmaker, manager of 
the Job Corps boxers and bus driver, 
was on the way to town. 

The fighters gel SKK) fora main event, 
S40 or S50 for a semifinal and S25 for a 
prelim; seats cost S2 and S2.50. and the 
Opera House holds 505 for boxing. The 
first show drew 91 paid, the second 9X. 
but Look isundaunted.Afterall. WC MS 
in Machias (ptip. 1.523) broadcast both 
shows, and. as he says. "They need some- 
one around here to start things." 

THEY SAID IT 

• A. J. Foyt, on suggestions that stock- 
ears be slowed down by mechanical al- 
terations: "Race ears are huili to run 
fast. If you want to slow up. all you have 
to do is lift that foot." 

• Chuck (Bobo) Brayton. Washington 
State baseball coach, on the outlook for 
his Cougars, who were 6-1 at week’s end: 
"Well, we're pitching pretty good, but 
we have absolutely no speed on the bases. 
We're dog-slow. This hasn't been hurling 
us. however, because we're hitting so 
poorly we never get anyone on base. Un- 
less one of our kids gets called for delay 
of the game carrying his bat back to the 
dugoul. we'll be all right." 

• IngarKwak. Dutch ornithologist who 
is assisting in the Torrey i'unyon sea- 
bird rescue: "I know my name is about 
the best 1 could have for the job." 

• Leon Wagner, asked how he feels 
about the Cleveland Indians platooning 
him in left field: "I'm pretending this 
pontooning ain’t happening. When I 
don't play I pretend there's no game. It 
makes spring training go faster.” end 
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CHAMP IN THE JUG? 


In a fateful week it suddenly seemed possible that Muhammad AH would prefer jail to Army duty. Ironically, this 
came when Manager Herbert Muhammad was working to make AH less objectionable by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


W ill he or won't he? That was the 
question last Vi-eck as Muhammad 
Ali, perhaps for the first time, began to 
accept as fact the only two choices open 
to the heavyweight champion of the 
world: induction into the armed forces 
of the U.S.. or jail. Just days before, few 
people had actually believed the time 
would come when Cassius Marceilus 
Clay — as he is known to his draft board 
•—would ever really have to make the 
decision. For one thing, it had looked as 
though the induction would be delayed 
for a long time. When Ali's selective 
service records were transferred from 
Louisville to Houston, the old April 1 1 
induction date had been called off. But 
then Wednesday morning the Houston 
board announced that Ali would be in- 
ducted April 28, and a few hours later a 
federal district judge in Louisville threw 
out the plea of Ali's lawyer that he was 
the victim of discrimination. 

Suddenly it became clear that Mu- 
hammad Ali. one of ihe most bizarre 
figures in the history of sport, might 
shortly leave the scene. So Ali himself 
flew into C hicago to consult with Her- 
bert Muhammad, his manager and Mus- 
lim spiritual adviser, and while the head- 
lines screamed about the draft, the two 
began scrambling around for one last 
opponent. They found him — Floyd Pat- 
terson, who is apparently ready to meet 
the champ April 25 in Las Vegas. That 
fight may well mark Muhammad Ali's 


final appearance in the ring. After that 
it could be the pen. 

“We have one more fight, make me 
$1(X).000 and bank it for the future,*’ 
Muhammad AU said as he drove from 
the airport to the South Side to meet 
with Herbert. “I either have to obey the 
laws of the land or the laws of Allah, 
God. I'd rather die a Muslim. Six hun- 
dred million Muslims are with me to sec 
if I am punished in this land of religious 
freedom. [Officials in Cairo appealed to 
President Johnson to stop the induction.] 
I have nothing to lose by standing up 
and following my own beliefs. I'll go 
down in history. So we've been in jail 
for 400 years. I'm a 1,0009c religious 
man. If 1 thought goin’ to war would 
bring freedom, justice and equality to 
22 million Negroes, they wouldn't have 
to draft me. I'd join tomorrow. I'm 
paying S1.500 a month for 10 years in 
alimony just for my beliefs. I divorced 
a beautiful Negro woman. 1 want to be 
in good standing with the Honorable 
Elijah Muhammad. I'm not a slave. I'm 
free! I've heard the fnit/i.'" 

Muhammad Ali seemed resigned to 
jail. Me still played it cozy, claiming he 
had not yet revealed his decision on 
what to do when D-day finally conies, 
and both he and Herbert insist that the 
champ will make his decision on his own. 
But as a Muslim minister anxious to re- 
main in the good graces of the Honora- 
ble Elijah Muhammad — who himself 


did three years in a federal prison during 
World War II for failing to register for 
the draft — the martyr's role is Ali's. In 
recent months black voices, both Mus- 
lim and infidel, have grown more bluer 
about the draft and the war in Vietnam. 
Last Wednesday in Louisville, Ali and 
Dr. Martin Luther King, once consid- 
ered improbable bedfellow s, publicly em- 
braced as King prepared to declare his 
own opposition to the U.S.'s “morally 
unjust" involvement in Vietnam. Among 
his fwople, Muhammad Ali appeared 
to be threatening even Adam Clayton 
Powell as a symbol of defiance to the 
"white power structure." 

“Man, he is a beautiful cat." said 
Chuck Walker, an O'Hare Airport por- 
ter who came to tote Ali's bags. “He 
gives you the nitty-gritty," meaning that 
Ali gives you “the bottom, man, the 
essence. He tells you as it is." Dick 
Gregory, who was running as a write-in 
candidate for mayor of Chicago, was 
at the airport, too. and he was quick to 
close with the champion. He had for- 
saken entertainment, Gregory said, "to 
fool around with the social system." 

It is fashionable to write off the Mus- 
lims, and Herbert Muhammad in par- 
ticular. as fools as well as knaves. Herbert 
is often portrayed as a pudgy little black 
man who is in over his head in boxing, 
but the truth is that Herbert is a very 
astute cat, and he knows just what is 
doing in boxing all the time. The Mus- 

continurd 


Meeting with the press in Louisville, the heavyweight champion and Martin Luther King share compliments and a dislike for the war In Vietnam. 
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IN THE JUG? continued 


lims may have a rackcl. but their olTi- 
cials are not dumb. “Herbert’s wise, wise, 
wise, one of the wisest men on earth.” 
says Muhammad Ali with emphatic nods 
of his head. “If it weren't for Herbert. 
I’d be in a lot of trouble sayin' the w rong 
things.” A white man in boxing, who 
has done business with Herbert, says, 
“When 1 met him, I slopped worrying 
about the Mu.slims. With Herbert you 
can make a deal.” 

This is not to imply that Herbert is as 
soft as his appearance. After becoming 
Ali's manager, he chose to exert a firm, 
calming, even civilizing influence on the 
brash young champion. 

Far from the lirc-brcathing thug i?co* 
pic imagine a Muslim to be, Herbert 
presents himself as an affable sort whose 
favorite hobby is portrait photography. 
When in C hicago he can usually be found 
in his storefront studio or a few doors up 
on East 79th Street at the office of Mu- 
hammad Speaks, the Muslim paper with 
a circulation of 250.000 a week. One of 
six sons of the Honorable Elijah Mu- 
hammad. soi-disont Mcssengci of Allah 
and Leader and Teacher to the Ameri- 
can So-called Negro, Herbert started the 
paper for his father and runs the opera- 
tion today. 


It was not until after he had won the 
title from Sonny Liston that Muham- 
mad Ali met Herbert Muhammad. Her- 
bert had photographed James Farmer, 
A. Philip Randolph, Adam Clayton 
Powell. Kwame Nkruinah. Prince Fai- 
sal. Nasser. Jomo Kenyatta and other 
celebrities, and Muhammad Ali came 
into the studio on 79th Street to have 
his portrait done. “He was going on a 
trip to Egypt,” Herbert recalls, “and he 
needed .someone to guide him. I had been 
there four or five times, and I had been 
to Mecca with my father and younger 
brother, Akbar. I had contact with or- 
thodox Muslims.” Herbert and Ali be- 
came friends on the trip, and when the 
contract with the Louisville Sponsoring 
Group — forwhich, incidentally. Herbert 
hashigh praise— lapsed. Muhammad Ali 
asked Herbert to become his manager. 

“I had to tight with him and beg him 
to be my manager.” Muhammad Ali 
says. Herbert was wary. “I'm not a 
sports figure,” he says. He consulted 
with his father, who warned hini of the 
pitfalls in boxing, but Hcrbcit finally 
ga%e in to Muhammad Ali's pleas. 

There were several considerations. 
“He was the champion of the world." 
says Herbert. "I didn't have to get him 


matches.” Then Herbert adds blandly, 
"Ordinarily we do not enter into com- 
ntcrcial sports or entertainment. How- 
ever, inasmuch as a member of our group 
was already making his living there, it 
was necessary to provide him with the 
best protection and guidance so that we 
could enable him to better project the 
kind of image he was interested in pro- 
jecting. both as a sports hero and as a 
Muslim minister. 

“Of course we were aware of some of 
the sordid history of boxing as well as 
some of its better aspects. We knew we 
would have to offer a program contrast- 
ing with previous programs of back- 
door deals, ‘fixes.’ gamblers, gangsters, 
etc. W'e have eliminated these aspects 
entirely. Sports in America is a multi- 
hillion dollar business. Negro athletes 
furnish the best material. Yet, with the 
exception of the world heavyweight 
champion, Muhammad Ali, there is al- 
most no sports enterprise that is owned 
or managed by a Negro. We wish to 
provide, through the proper manager- 
ship of Muhammad Ali, InspiTation and 
encouragement for black entrepreneurs 
to go into sports ventures. Only through 
this method can some of the revenue be 
returned into the hands of the Negro 


ZORA FOLLEY RANKS MUHAMMAD ALI AS NO. 1 

Back home in Chandler, Ariz. after his seventh-round knockout in New York, Challenger 
Foiiey assessed what had happened to him in their bout— and became a true believer 


“I went to New York to w in the champion- 
ship. I wouldn't base gone if 1 did not think 
I could win. I was confident. Elut Ali beat 
me at my own game. He did the same thing 
to Liston (knocked him out wiih a right 
hand, didn't he); Williams, another big 
puncher, Ali knocked him out in short or- 
der. Terrell, the great jabber, what happened 
to him? He got outjabbed. And Patterson, 
the guy with superspeed hands, couldn't 
match Ali and just stood around and got 
punched to pieces. 

"The right hands Ali hit me with just had 
no business landing— but they did. They 
came from nowhere. Many times he was in 
the wrong position but he hit me anyway. 
Blau! and the punch connected. I've never 
seen anyone who could do that. The knock- 
down punch was so fast that I never saw 
it. He has lots of snap, and when the punches 
land they dizzy your head; they fuzz up 
your mind. 

"The first time I went down. I wasn't hurl, 
but I didn’t know what had happened. Sud- 
denly I became aware of (he noise and then I 


saw Ali standing over me, and I figured I 
was down. So I wheeled around to look at 
my corner, to find out the count. 1 kept 
thinking, was ih.'il a right hand he hit me 
with? So what did he do but hit me with the 
same punch again in the seventh round and 
knock me out. I can't believe it, but that's 
what he did. 

“He's smart. The trickiest fighter I’ve 
seen. He’s had 29 fights and acts like he's had 
a hundred. He could write the book on box- 
ing. and anyone that fights him should be 
made to read it first. 

“1 did things to Ali that have never been 
done before. He missed more punches and 
landed fewer than with all of those other 
guys he's been in w ith. I also cut the ring on 
him. reduced it so consistently that he chose 
to stand and fight. He's a safety-first fighter, 
no mailer how foolish he looks. And I made 
him fight. That could have been my worst 
mistake, making him fight. I hurl him to 
the body, but he’s tough. You can tell from 
the w ay he's put together that he's got pride. 
The man's a real lighter. Look at the way he 


acts out of the ring and you can see that. 
In the ring the guy doesn’t show when he's 
been hurt. Not even the smallest sign, the 
way most fighters do. He beat me good, bul 
he didn't beat me bad. 

"There's just no way to train yourself for 
what he docs: the moves, (he speed, the 
punches and the way he changes style every 
time you think you got him figured. Wen- 
dell Newton, my sparring partner. Jumped 
around and he was awkward, but he wasn't 
Ali. Ali is something else. I fought middle- 
weights. even smaller men and they weren't 
as fast. This guy has a style all of his own. It's 
far ahead of any lighter's around today, so 
how could (hose oldiimc fighters, you know, 
Dempsey. Tunney or any of them keep up? 
Louis wouldn't have a chance — he was too 
slow. Marciano couldn't get to him, and 
he would never get away from Ali's jab. 
The only one who would have a good 
chance was Ezzard Charles, a real fast heavy- 
weight who was smart and was perhaps 
the best combination puncher of them all." 

— Morton Shaknik 
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people who produce these superstars. 
We think this aspect of Muhammad 
Ali’s enterprises is one of the healthiest.*' 

Upon becoming manager. Herbert 
immediately resigned as president of 
Main Bout. Inc., a promotional com- 
pany that bids for (and docs not always 
get) the ancillary rights of the cham- 
pion's tights. "I have to be careful in my 
management of Muhammad Ali so that 
nothing reflects on the Muslims." muses 
Herbert. John Ali. National Secretary of 
the Muslims, succeeded Herhcri as pres- 
ident. Outspoken. John AM is dismayed 
by the press view of the Muslims. "They 
picture the Muslims as taking over hos- 
ing." he says. "We're just a couple of 
people out of thousands in boxing. We 
don't have the networks, we don't have 
control of the arenas, we don't have the 
ball parks. They don't say Teddy Hien- 
ner. the Jewish Matchmaker, or Angelo 
Dundee, the Catholic Trainer who goes 
along with the head of his church, or 
Goldie Ahearn. the Jewish Promoter 
who adheres to the Orthodox thinking 
of his leader. Rabbi Rubensicin. But 
they say Herbert Muhammad, the Black 
Muslim, son of I lijah Muhammad, the 
Messenger." 

It is true that the .Ali-Hcrbcrl arrange- 
ment seems more on the up-and-up than 
many others of the recent past. No parti- 
cular secret has been made of Muham- 
mad Ali's or Herbert Muhammad's 
earnings from boxing. Herbert gels 40' , 
of each purse and pays all training ex- 
penses. For the Cleveland W illiams light, 
Muhammad Ali got S24.1.256. and Her- 
bert Slf>2.l70. Tor the Terrell light, 
Muhammad Ali’s share was S.UUC79.1, 
and Herbert's 5222,500. Shares from 
the I-ollcy tight were 5l57.iyx for the 
champion and SIO4.800 for Herhcri. 
"Herbert's going to see to it that 1 don't 
wind up Mke Joe Louis," says Muham- 
mad Ali. "Since I've been with him. I've 
earned a lot more money. I've saved a 
lot more money and I get paid the day 
after the light." 

When the champion was short of cash 
in a court action in Miami, the Muslims 
lent him S27.000. He repaid it, I ast year 
he borrowed SIOO.UOO from the Muslims 
and promised them a donation of SltO.- 
000. As of last week he had contributed 
close to S50.(X)0 of the donation but still 
owed the S1(X),(XK) loan. With Herhert's 
guidance, Muhammad Ali recently in- 
vested SSO.CXK) in Texas oil. and he gave 
StO.OOO to the United Negro College 


Fund. "We plan to donate even more 
to aid Negro education." Herbert said 
the other day. hoping that Ali still has 
paydays ahead of him. "This is only pos- 
sible with Negro managership with a 
conscious program to .see that black peo- 
ple bencl'u from this championship." 

Under Herbert's management. Mu- 
hammad Ali's image was revised and 
some of his antics curbed. The Ali shuf- 
fle was forbidden. "Herbert said it didn't 
add anything." Muhammad Ali says. 
W hen the champion called Ernie Terrell 
an Unde Tom, Herhert made him stop. 
And it was at Herbert’s urging that 
Muhammad Ali fought often: when the 
champion worried about taxes from in- 
creased earnings. Herbert told him. 
"Standard Oil doesn’t try ii> sell a small 
amount of oil each year." 

Explaining his reasoning. Herbert said. 
"We instituted an entirely new approach. 
We deliberately seek the top-rated fight- 
ers in any country. We arc confident of 
the champion's ability, and we believe 
the public would appreciate the contests 
more if they know we backed down from 
no challenger. Contrast the selection of 
opponents for Muhammad .Ali with the 
selection of oppt>ncnts made during the 
lime JToyd Patterson was champ, or 
Rtveky Marciano, for that matter. We 
have discarded the old 'return clause' 
contracts and offered the championship 
freely to any challenger who could suc- 
cessfully beat Muhammad Ali in the 
ring. This is like a trapeze artist walking 
the tightrope high above the ground with 
no strings attached to 'save him' for a 
second walk should he slip. What other 
lighter did this?" 

Herbert claimed last week that he was 
very pleased with Angelo Dundee as the 
champion's trainer, but after he beeaine 
manager he installed a Lebanese Mus- 
lim, Salameh Hassan. as assistant trainer, 
Hussan. an Akim Tamiroff type, kept an 
eye on the champ when Herbert wasn't 
around. Hassan had been in boxing in 
thieago. He met Herbert 16 years ago 
when Hassan's sister was hired to give 
lessons in ctwking at private Muslim 
homes. Short and fat and a prodigious 
cater. Hassan sometimes wears a ther- 
mometer tie clip. He sat down to lunch in 
Chicago one day last week with the tem- 
perature on his tie at 70°. By the lime he 
had finished, the mercury was in the 80s. 

To hear Hassan tell it. watching over 
Muhammad Ali for Herbert is nerve- 
racking. The champ likes to shadow box 


wherever he can see his reflection, and he 
is forever punching away at washroom 
mirrors and car windows. "Watch those 
billion dollar hands, champ!" Hassan 
tells Alt. 

Twice in the last six months. Hassan 
reports. .Vluhammad Ali has come close 
to deaiii. He flipped a rented speedboat 
in ihe Atlantic off Miami. Unable to 
swim, he clung to the boat and was res- 
cued by a chance passer-by. "Of course, 
this upset Herbert." Hassan says. The 
second time. Muhammad Ali. two friends 
and Hussan flew down to Houston from 
Chicago and the jet ran into clear turbu- 
lence. "The plane was out of control." 
Hassan says. "It was horrible. When it 
was not dropping, the plane was bounc- 
ing like u rubber ball. The champ started 
to call out, 'Oh. Allah, save us! Oh, .Al- 
lah is (iod! Allah he with us!’ After the 
plane came down alt right, all the pas- 
sengers. especially the little old ladies, 
thanked the champ for praying." 

The champ's prayers about the draft 
remain to be answered in the weeks 
ahead. After the Patterson fight, it could 
bo jail, bail, trial and conviction. At 
this pciinl it is fortunate for Ali's peace 
of mind that he has faith in the will of 
.Allah. END 



On way lo Tokyo to arrange bout, Herbert Mu- 
hammad poses with stuffeti beartn Anchorage. 
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Humiliated by Ferrari at Daytona. Ford struck back at Sebring with an ultralight new racer. Ferraris were absent, 
but. surviving a rough Chaparral challenge. Ford looked ready to tackle them at Le Mans by BOB OTTUM 

FORD RACES TO A BIG SHOWDOWN 


A liiitc hcforc I [ o'clock Iasi Saiurday 
night in the chill dark ness outside Se- 
bring, Ma., 34 cars of widely differing 
si/cs and cslinders came rattling around 
an old warlime airport in an etfort to 
hold body and carburetor together for 
a few minutes more. Thes had been at 
it for nmst of the day in a shakedown 
that separated a lol of men from a lot 
of horsepower, a shakedown that was 
to prove, ultimately, that ford is back 
in a big way and ready for a shoot-out 
with f'errarial ke Mans. 

NNhen the 12 hours of Sebring linally 
ended, a low. banana-colored l ord 
Mark IV rolled first across the finish 
line. It had put in a rewarding day: 
1.237.6 miles through sun and wind at 
an average speed of 102.923 mph. driven 
throughout by two tough young men 
nanved .Mario Andretti and Bruce Mc- 
Laren. OIT to one side in the night 
sat another disabled l ord — which still 
managed to take second place in the 
standings. Behind the Lords came two 
Porsches. The 5.2-mile racecourse was 
strewn with pieces of wreckage and 
broken hopes. I ifty-ninc cars had start- 
ed the race in the brightness of 1 1 a.m.. 
and every driver who finished was an 
exhausted hero. 

Sebring has been described as a series 
of drag strips connected by turns. It re- 
quires an average of 40 gear changes 
a lap and tortures brakes in sudden dips 
from lyO-mph straightaways to 20-mph 
turns. By the lime y ou read this the tow n 


of Sebring will be closed for the season 
—in fact, it may take all summer to clear 
the pall of gasoline fumes and clean up 
the damaged car parts and discarded 
box lunches -but the lessons seem clear: 

1) lord Motor Company, that indus- 
trial giant whose racingambiiions rough- 
ly parallel the dreams of conquest har- 
bored by Ailila the Hun, has quite sud- 
denly developed in the Mark IV a fear- 
some new car. Substantially lighter than 
the overweight Mark II that it succeeds, 
the Mark IV ran fast, and ran long, as 
well. It could be a world-beater. 

2) Lord's chief rival. Lerrari. whose 
shop in Modena. Italy employs only 69 
people but produces fast, indestructible 
cars— three of which clobbered Lord at 
Daytona in February— may no longer 
have the world by the tail pipe. 

3) And Chaparral, a small, inventive 
outfit with consummate courage that 
builds cars in Midland. Texas and races 
them all over the world, is a worthy 
challenger of the Big Two. 

The race also contirmed Porsche's in- 
vincibilily in the 2-liler class and dem- 
onstrated that Alfa Romeo, coming back 
into racing to battle the Porsebes with a 
new prototype called the 33, has some 
bugs to exterminate. 

1 errari. obviously building toward a 
massive assault at l.e Mans in June to 
avenge last year's one-two-thrcc Ford 
.sweep, did not send a team to participate 
in the masochism out among the man- 
groves. That left Lord and Chaparral 


free to battle each other, and. Lord, how 
they did. in a seven-hour fight that rat- 
tled the orange groves on all sides, 

qualifying speed of IIL42X mph 
had put the new Mark IV on the pole. 
Chaparral's powerful 2L, with an air- 
fiow wing sticking way up above the tail 
to keep the car on the ground, and an 
automatic transmission to make it easier 
todrivc. had hit I lOniph and was sitting 
in second spot. Behind them were Lord's 
other prototype, a now -outmoded Mark 
11. and antuher Chaparral — this one 
without the wing, but with a huge barn- 
door spoiler turned up in back. 

The Mark IV Hew all during practice 
while Builder Jim Hall, sweating out 
some mechanical troubles, got only a 
few warmup miles into the winged Cha- 
parral. Then, on the eve of the race. 
Chaparral Driver Phil Hill, the 1961 
world champion, developed an intense 
stomach pain that proved to be appen- 
dicitis. .About the time Hill was rallying 
from emergenev surgery. Hall was pre- 
paring to co-drive with England's Mike 
Spence and boss the Chaparral opera- 
tion as well. 

Since Sebring is actually 1 1 races in 
one. the 500-plus-horsepowcr big cars 
had to pick their way through a Held of 
such darling, bu/zing miniracers as Tri- 
umphs. Alpines. Alfasand what seemed 
like 10.000 Porsches. Four all-girl racing 
teams added sex appeal, but when word 
got around the pits that one disoriented 
pair had pasted a map of the track to 
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the dashboard of their car a nuinber of 
less valorous male drivers actually con- 
sidered the discretionary possibilities of 
retreat. 

For a race that had 12 hours to go 
the action started with indecent haste. 
The drivers sprinted across the track to 
their cars in America's only version of 
the Le Mans start, and roared raggedly 
down the onetime airplane runway to 
vanish behind a onetime airplane hang- 
ar. An Alfa Romeo prototype had its 
moment of glory, leading the lirst lap. 
But then came the killers. 

The Fords surged into the lead, with 
New Zealand's McLaren at the wheel of 
the Mark IV. The two Chaparrals were 
moving up fast. On the I4ih lap Mc- 
Laren set a track record of 108,834 mph. 
When he pitted to be relieved by Andrct- 
il, after blasting away for an hour and 
25 minutes in stinging sunshine laced 
with wind, the winged Chaparral took 
over the lead. Until dusk these two cars 
were to be locked in a struggle of close- 
ness and intensity rare for an endur- 
ance grind. 

At 2 p.m. McLaren was driving calm- 
ly out front when, suddenly, sailing 
through the dust and a puff of scatter- 
ing Porsches. Hall burst ahead again 
without so much as a goodby wave of 
his wing. The Chaparral is bone-white, 
and the edges of the wing arc bright red. 
■'You know why they’re red'?" said Hall 
between driving hitches. "You sec this 
scar on my forehead'.’ I walked into 
the damn thing accidentally one time — 
that's why they're painted red." 

At the Ford pits it was apparent that 
the Mark IV was not one of Ford's most 
economical products. McLaren and An- 
dretti were getting only 80 to 85 minutes 
of running per tank of gas. The Chap- 
arrals were gett ing better mileage — some- 
thing like two full hours per tank at top 
speed — but were already drinking buck- 
ets of oil. Pit spies carried the news both 
ways. "Thcv'rc putting in seven (iinirisoi 
oil each pit stop!" one of them reported 
triumphantly to Ford's crew. "But look 
what they're doing to us on gas," a Ford 
man growled. 

Andretti, who weighs 134 pounds 
counting his huge U.S.-driving-champi- 
onship signet ring, stood to one side and 
shrugged. "It just means we got to make 
more pit slops and drive a little faster, 
that's all.” 

At 4 p.m. the winged Chaparral was 
a close second when Spence, in a bold 


thrust, hit 1 1 1.032 mph for still another 
lap record. That one proved to be un- 
crackablc and left Chaparral the single- 
lap speed champ. 

Eighty minutes later the wingless 
Chaparral expired out on the course. 
Back in the pits. Ford's Andretti opened 
the refrigerator of the team's house 
trailer. He drank some milk, then mixed 
a glass of lemonade- "Man. it's so hot 
out there you wouldn't believe it.” he 
said. "And the way that wind is blow- 
ing the car is getting all jumpy and 
Wiggly.” 

Roaring past on the track, the winged 
Chaparral began to trail puffs of smoke. 
About the lime Andretti was finish- 
ing his lemonade. Spence pulled into 
his pits and mechanics started artificial 
respiration on the car. This proved fu- 
tile. Seals on the automatic transmission 
had let go and the car was out of the 
light. 

Spotting the sick Chaparral. Mark IV 
Team Manager Carroll Shelby, his bat- 
tered black cowboy hat pulled down to 
the bridge of his nose, made one Joyous 
Jump, then leaned over the pit wall and 
signaled Andretti that the Chaparral 
was out. 

The rest was, in effect, a race between 
the Mark IV and the shadow of Fer- 
rari in Italy. The last Ferrari of various 
private entries still running at Sebring 
was a Berlinetia. driven by a cool pair 
ofwomcn. Denise McCluggageand Pink- 
ie Rollo. \S'henever Denise decided it 
was time to pit, she would sail calmly 
down the main straightaway and switch 
on her right-turn signal, meaning she 
was coming in. you guys. 

As the end neared, a few of the 27.600 
spectators, overcome by the day's heat 
and the day's beer, began to wander 
onto the track. Jumping away from the 
sudden stab of headlights. Others set 
fires in the infield. Twelve hours of rac- 
ing makes Americans restless; with a 24- 
hour race they might burn Sebring to 
the ground. But there was one final shot 
of racing drama to come. 

With just half an hour to go, the Mark 
11, driven by Indy veterans A.J. Foyt 
and Lloyd Ruby, wheeled into the pits, 
power off and lights blinking in a fran- 
tic alert. It was running in second posi- 
tion. Foyt scrambled out. and the crew 
lifted up the engine deck in the rear. 

The nearest Porsche, one of a new 
2-liier, fuel-injected coupe series desig- 
nated 910. which had been running a 


careful, vullurc-like third, was some 50 
miles behind. Now it appeared possible 
that it might push past the Ford into 
second place in the time still remaining 
in the race. 

Crews ran to the pit wall and signaled 
Andretti. "A.J. out," and warned him 
to take it gently. Me flashed by in a streak 
of yellow, nodding but show ing no signs 
of slowing. It took a couple of laps to 
convince him. Porsche missed by eight 
seconds. The Mark II was dead in the 
pits as the race ended, but was counted 
a finisher. It had completed 226 laps, 
or 1.175.2 miles. The 910, driven by 
Gerhard Milter and Scooter Patrick, 
reached the finish line to complete its 
226th lap Just eight seconds after the 
12 hours were up. 

In any case, the car that counted was 
the Mark IV. and it look the checker for 
an impressive triumph. Once called the 
J-Car. the Mark IV had been a worri- 
some. ill-handling machine until a seven- 
day crash program of revisions after the 
defeat of the Mark 11s at Daytona put 
it right. Chassis problems were ham- 
mered out in tests on the Daytona track 
and aerodynamic improvements to the 
sensationally low. slippery coupe body 
were prompted by wind-tunnel tests at 
Dearborn. "The Mark IV." said one 
F'ord spokesman, "started as a new 
concept and then underwent several 
changes." Said another. "You can't sit 
in some Dearborn design room and 
dream up a race car: you've got to find 
out what it will do. If it won't beat Fer- 
rari. it won't do.” 

Emerging from an uproarious victory 
ceremony at Sebring. Andretti said. 
"We knew all along that this car had 
it. W'c knew it would run the distance. 
And I promise you. it's Just made for 
Le Mans.” 

Ford's gray fox, Jaepue Passino, the 
company's special vehicles manager, 
looked as though he had Just swallowed 
an Italian canary. Only Passino's hair is 
gray; he turned out for the race in a 
pink candy-striped blazer, and he ob- 
viously intended to pick up some sweets 
for Henry Ford II at Le Mans. 

"The Mark IV." he said, "is the new 
hope. Keep in mind that we did not 
extend it during today's race. It was 
fast, but not overextended- There is 
more in it than we u.scd. The beautiful 
part, of course, is that it seems to run 
forever at sustained speed." 

Arc you ready. Mr. Ferrari? end 
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SORE ARMS AND NO CIGARETTES 


Hank Bauer's pitchers are hurting and his doctor has told him to quit smoking, a parlay that should have left the 
Baltimore manager snapping at people. But things really don't look bad at all for the Orioles by JOE JARES 


H ank Bauer, the bright orange bill 
of his cap pulled down to shield 
his eyes from the sun, tilted his head 
back just a mite to scan the sky beyond 
the palm trees lining Miami Stadium's 
fences. While attending something like 
23 banquets in the off season, Bauer had 
managed to cal sparingly enough to lose 
a pound and had smilingly endured the 
inevitable jokes about his TV hair-spray 
commercials. Now. following his doc- 
tor’s advice, he was in his sixth day with- 
out cigarettes, down from four packs a 
day to an occasional lemon drop. The 
way he sat there cross-legged on the dug- 
out bench, with that disciplined, tough- 
guy face, he could have been a Marine 
Corps drill instructor lounging on the 
barracks steps, considering w hat torture 
to inflict on his recruits that dav. 

But instead of barking he said quietly 
to the group gathered around him, “1 
hope it doesn't rain. We need the work.” 
The low-in-nicotinc-and-tars manager of 
the World Champion Orioles had prob- 
lems other than cigarettes last week. 
Baltimore is a young team, yet it won 
the .American League pennant by nine 
games last season and beat the Dodgers 
four straight in the World Scries. What, 
besides tobacco, could be worrying 
Bauer? Well, though he did not say so, 
there was a two-game trip to Puerto 
Rico coming up, and that would scare 
anybody. And Frank Robinson's knee 
was hurling. F. Robby led the league in 
hitting, homers and runs batted in, hut 
he had had a piece of gristle removed 
from his right knee in November and 
there had been some swelling this spring. 
“We’ve been taking it easy on Frank," 
admitted Bauer. .Also his pitchers were 
lagging. Jim Palmer had a sore shoulder. 
After throwing a shutout against the 
Dodgers in the Series, he had pitched 
sparingly this spring. Wally Bunker de- 
veloped tendonitis in his elbow last July 
and was on the disabled list awhile be- 
fore returning to form at the end of the 


season. He was still a question. Lefty 
Steve Barber also had tendonitis in his 
elbow, and he never did get back to nor- 
mal after a terrific 10-3 start. This spring 
hiscihow had become swollen after each 
pitching stint. Dave McNally, another 
young Series hero, was bothered by 
some swelling in his left knee. 

The injury list bothered Bauer, and it 
also made a distinctly adverse impres- 
sion on some observers. .A gimpy out- 
licldcr and a sore-armed pitching staff? 
Brother, we belter bet on Detroit this 
year. But the rain-inlcrrupied game in 
Miami that afternoon and the jaunt to 
Puerto Rico over the weekend helped 
dispel some of the doubts. McNally 
worked five innings against the Red 
Sox and allowed one hit and no runs. 
Barber was not as sharp- he gave up a 
run in the three innings he pitched- but 
his elbow seemed O.K. "I think it's go- 
ing to be all right." Barber said. To top 
things off, Frank Robinsvin showed no 
limp at all when he raced in. caught a lit- 
tle looper off his shoctops and did a for- 
ward roil on the grass. 

The Orioles flew from Miami to Puer- 
to Rico with the Pittsburgh Pirates, who 
many think will be Baltimore's oppo- 
nents in the World Series next October. 
The first game between them on the Isle 
of Fnchanlment was in Ponce, the Pearl 
of the South. Both teams stayed at the 
plush El Ponce Intercontinental Hotel, 
on a hilltop overlooking the city. Bauer 
had reserved a suite, which was fine, ex- 
cept that somehow many of the rooms 
that had been reserved were not available 
and Bauer had to share his quarters with 
Baltimore Coach Ciene Woodling and 
two Pittsburgh players. What was once 
a suite had become a dormitory. Jerry 
Holfbcrger, the Orioles' chairman of the 
board and president of a large Balti- 
more brewery, was in Ponce, and his 
Puerto Rican distributors threw a party 
for the players by the hotel pool. The 
beer arrived warm. 


The playing site, Paqiiito Montaner 
Park, was short on lighting and grass. 
Near the Pirates' dugotit there was a big 
mound of dirt— delicately garnished 
with an empty beer can — that is used on 
other days as a high-jump pit. The Ponce 
fans were enthusiastic and friendly, and 
they were dressed in their usual informal 
way (only aristocrats and ballplayers 
luck in their shirts in Ponec). With the 
grassless field and the cvrveza flowing in 
the stands, the atmosphere was like that 
of a bullfight. The fans booed loudly 
when Baltimore's Paul Blair was intro- 
duced. Blair had played for rival San- 
turce this past winter and hit a thrcc-run 
homer in the ninth inning to beat Ponce 
in the Caribbean Series. 

Wally Bunker pitched the first five in- 
nings for the Orioles and allowed four 
runs and five hits, including two homers 
—even though Roberto Clemente and 
Willie Stargcll. both ailing, did not play 
for the Pirates. But earlier in the spring 
he had shut out the Dodgers over five 
innings, which Pitching Coach Harry 
Brccheen considers a better indication 
of what Wally can do. Bunker himself 
says the arm "is coming along real well.” 
The Orioles won anyway, S-4. with a sev- 
cn-run bombardment in the fifth inning. 
Rookie Mike Epstein, minor league 
Player of the Year as a first baseman for 
Rochester last season, drove in two runs. 
Because Boog Powell is a fixture at first, 
Epstein has been trying to learn the out- 
field w ith so-so success, and he may have 
to be minor league Player of the Year 
again, this time as an outfielder, to get 
his chance with Baltimore. 

Saturday afternoon's game was played 
on the other side of the island, in San 
Juan's clean, modern (the clubhouses 
even have showers) Hiram Bithorn F.sta- 
dio Municipal, named after the first 
Puerto Rican ever to play in the major 
leagues. It is the home park of the San 
Juan Senadores (Senators) and the San- 
lurcc Cangrejeros (Crabs). Comfortable 
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among friends this time. (. rab Hero I’aul 
Wair got a nice round of arp'uiisc and 
lui//ahs. The Oriole starter Mas 25-ycar- 
<dd lorn Phoebus, a nati\e Haiti- 
morcan and a rookie If Jim i‘:ilmer's 
shoulder docs not come around (T rainer 
I d VVeidner sa>s he is not worried ). or if 
one of the other prospective starters 
Rarber, Hunker or McNallv does mu 
pitch up to expectations. PI'oebus mas 
he able to lake up the slack, i’c mav 
force his wav into the rotation anyway. 
Hrought up iVoni Rochester lute last 
seusoti. he pitched two shutouts in a 
ri>w. the lirsi with more than 20 of his 
relatives in the stanvls at Baltimore's 
Memorial Stailium. (ioing into tlie Pi- 
rate game in San Juan, he had pitched 
IS innings in spring iraimng. plus two 
innings in intrasquud games, and had 
given up only three runs. 

"He's gm himself into a good groove 
now," said Brecheen. “He's been pitch- 
ing the same way all spring for us. He's 
got to the point where he can consist- 
ently throw Strikes.” 

With an econoniieal right-handed de- 
livery. a giHul assortment of pilches and 
seven years of minor-league experience 
at such places as HUiefield. 1 cesburg and 
Aberdeen. Phoebus ligures to make it 
this year. Brecheen and others helped 
him gel a lot of arm-flapping waste mo- 
tion out of his delivery, A stumpy 5’ S' 
and 1S5 pounds, he is not as fast as 
Palmer, but he thnnvs hard enough to 
have been a strikeout specialist at every 
stop from Blueticid to Rochester. In San 
Juan he went live innings, gave up live 
hits and just tuie run. Baltimore won the 
game J 1 and also look the live-game 
(irapefriiit league senes with the Pi- 
rates J-2. in case you want to make a 
fulure bi'ok bet on the VSoild Series, 

One of the game sponsors passed oi l 
free cans of lighter fluid as the Orioles 
left their clubhouse and walked through 
a humid human corridor <if lirc-hat- 
wcaring fans to the wailing bus. but it 
IS likely that the players were thinking 
of more refreshing lajuids. like the S.J.W) 
specialty sold in the bar of one of .San 
Juan's luxury beach hotel-- a giant mix- 
ture of rums, vodka, (irand Marnier and 
mango juice culled Ihe rrcpical Itch, h 
comes complete with a C aribbean back- 
scratcher made in Japan. end 


Tommy Phoebus broke in with two shutouts 
last Seotember, has /ookeer good in training. 



SPIKING THE SIDE- KICK ISSUE 


Are soccer-style field-goal kickers really better? To find out. Sports Illustrated carried a pair of U.S. pros 
almost to Newcastle to test two of the best in ail Britain by EDWIN SHRAKE and JOHN LOVESEY 


P IC (iogolak started the aryuinciU- 
I scr since the former Hungarian 
siK-Vcr plasL’r ran side^vas-' ai an Ameri- 
can prol'essumal fooihall and kicked it 
between the goalpi>sis three \ears ago 
in BtilTalo. there has been debate oser 
which IS better ilie i iiiialistic. squared- 
up. one-step Meld-goal methoo that has 
dominated the game since the end of 
ihe dropkick era or the diagonal ap- 
proach of kickers who have been named 
in soccer. 

.Soccer-sisle eniluisiaMs claim their 
method is more ticcurate. espcciall> from 


shorter distances. There is enough merit 
in their claim to have persuaded two 
iiK’re pro clubs to emplov soccer-stvle 
kickers last season, and nearlv cverv 
team in both leagues has had a soccei 
kicker m for a irsout. 

i hc classicists insist titeir method is 
jusi as accurate, gets the ball awa> faster 
and is more powerful. It might seem the 
.trgumeni could he sciiled bs compar- 
ing the siaiistics of the three siKcer-sisle 
kickers Pete Ciogolak. now of New 
> ork. brother Charlie (logolak ofNS ash- 
ingion and Ciaro \epreniian of Hetroit 


with the lesiills ohiiiined b> Lonscii 
tii’ii.il kickers hill that is not the ctise. 
•IS the kickers themselves, a louchv 
gioiip. .lie i|iiick to deciaie 

Main facliirs liavc a bearing on a 
kiekei's success, among them the cv’ii- 
dilion *if the field, the qualitv of his pro- 
lection against the iiish he is facing, ihe 
vveaihei and the distance he is attempt- 
ing Sam H.ikei of the Philadelphia 
1 agios tried a 5S-v.ird tick! goal against 
San iiaitcisco in the laiii last season. 
“It was like kicking a wet duck." Ikikei 
siivs I he miss from vards shmvs up 
111 hakei s siaiislics iiicrelv as a niiinlx'i. 
as does the kick he made from 51 vards, 
Strangel.v eiunigh. haidlv anv coach 
m either pro league is reallv salisticd 
with his lickl-goal kickci last season 
Dannv \illanucva of Dallas kicked 5b 
cstia points vv iihoul a miss, kicked 17 of 
.11 liekl goals and limshed second in the 
N1 I in scoring with H)7 points. Toshow 
whai Ihev thought of \ tllanucva's jxT- 
formance. llic Cowhovs have launched 
what Ihev call a kicking Karavan to 
covei 24 cities, ('irering open liiaK for 
ain waitei. enchilada cook «'r tiuck driv- 
er who cotisiders himself a pio kicker. 

( oaches Ix'lteve no liekl-goal kickci 
sln'uld miss from inside the MVvard line, 
regai'illess ol his stvic 1 he go»id kickers 
iarel> vio miss liom ili.n i.ingc Ihc fact 
that Ihev cvci do is as much the fault 
of the coaches as of the kickers, aecoid- 
ing lo Baker 

Altisi coacites are ignorant." Ikiker 
savs ■ I liev don't imdcisiatul what is in- 
volved in kicking, ihe trulli is the cen- 
ter makes the holder and tlie holdet 
makes the kicker, kicking is a matter 
of timing I he inoie a coach lets his cen- 
lei. his hokler ami his kickei work to- 
gether in practice, the bettor the kicking 
will be, A kiekei can stand out there hy 
himself in practice ami kick the hall otT 
a toe all dav longund it doesn't help him. 

"At I’hiladelphia we have a great 
cetilcr in .Inn Kingo He gets the hall 
hack fast ami light to the spot every 
tune SN e iiavc a gieat holder in Jix Scar- 
pan He catches the hall out in front ol 
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him. ^^hc^c I can see ii. and he gets it 
down fast onto the spot without spin- 
ning the laces in a wa\ that would dis- 
tract m> \ ision. ()urcoach(Ji>e Kuhurich] 
let us base all the practice time together 
that we wanted. That's whv we had a 
good kicking sear.” 

\\ ith all those factors to mull oscr. It 
would he impossible to judge soccer- 
stvlc kickers' results against those of 
cofnentiofra? krekers. The un^ (o 
make any sort of judgment would be to 
match a good six'cer kicker against a 
good consentional kicker under precise- 
ly the same conditions on the same 
held, on the same da>. with the same cen- 
ter and holder. 

That is what Sports h l imr \ ii i> did 
recently at St. Helens, north of l.iser- 
pool. England, puttingtwoconsentional 
L'.S. kickers against one of the best Eng- 
lish siK'cer kickers and throwing in a top 
Rugby kicker to coscr the fieid. 


The contestants: 

SvM HvkiR. 6' I". 230 pounds. 35 
years old. of the Philadelphia Eagles. 
A 12-year pro seteran who started his 
career as a fullback. Baker played for 
CTcseland. 33'ashington and Dallas be- 
fore being traded to Philadelphia, where 
he also punts. He is an cMrosert and an 
independent thinker who docs not hesi- 
tate to speak out. a trait that not all 
coaches hrid desirah/e. Vt'orkrng with 
Rmgo and Scarpati. Baker got off his 
kicks in an average of 1.3 seconds last 
season and kicked one in a fantastic 1.1 
seconds. .-\ time of 1.5 or 1.6 is goi’d 
enough. Last year Baker had the best 
percentage of any kicker in the league. 
He made 18 of 25, including 14 without 
a miss from inside the 40. Prom the 40 
to the 49 he kicked three of seven. He 
kicked one of four from beyond the 50. 
was the only kicker in the NEL to score 
from that distance. The league average 


on held gv'als was .557. wuh ,73 accu- 
racy inside the 30. Bruce Gossett of the 
Rams set a record by kicking 28 held 
goals, but he missed 21 and linished 
with .571. 

MiKt MiRiiR. 6'. 220 pounds, 31 
years old. of the Buffalo Bills. Mercer 
started last season with Oakland but 
wound up kicking for Kansas City, 
which won the .AH. championship and 
piayed in ihc Super Htm }. where Mercer 
kicked a 31-vard field goal, Over the 
last three years Mercer has kicked 45 of 
68 held goals. Until last season he was 
also a punter. In one four-year stretch 
he kicked 147 consecutive extra points. 
Last season Mercer kicked 21 of 30 lield 
goals, including three from 47 yards, and 
one from 50. Of his misses, two were 
from 48 yards and one from 50. He had 
a streak of seven in a row and 12 of 15. 
Son of Ken Mercer, who played pro 
football for New \ ork and Philadelphia 
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m ihc lyZOs. Merger sa>s ihal "ihe sc- 
crci for the kicker is relaxation. \ ou 
must meet the hall square. It’s like jtolf. 
in that vshen sou irs to kick too hanl 
sou fend to hook the ball ><>0 can al- 
ssays tell sshen sou'se hit a yood kick. 
It makes a sharp sound like pintr' A had 
one tHHis hitiiinip'" 

1.1 s Kii 1 1 1 N. 5' 11". IKZ pounds, 2k 
.sears old. r’f the Hughs l.eague Club of 
St Helens. Hughs l eague is the tougher, 
professional version of Hughs I'nion. 
sshich IS sort of a cross hetsscen soccer 
and American football. Killeen, a South 
-African ssho ssas tmported to I ngland 
four sears ago to play Hughs, is a ssing 
three-quarter ssho must stay on the held 
for the entire kO minutes of the no-sub- 
siiiuiion Rugby League gaire and must 
do much of his team's ballcarrsing. The 
dark-haired, left-footed Killeen is his 
team's best kicker. He punts on the run 
and considers a good punt as "50 to 70 
sards, although there arc days 1 can't 
get 'em out of the 40s." As a field-goal 
kicker. Killeen uses the classic North 
American style, but he can kick soccer 
style when he needs to place the hall 


at a certain point to gain an adsaniage 
under Hughs rules, f or a field goal he 
has no center or holder Killeen heels 
out a small disot in the ground, stands 
ihe ball on end and kicks ii. In the Rug- 
by l.eague Cup Final at emblcy Stadi- 
um in London last May. he kicked a 70- 
yard held goal from an angle live sards 
m from the sideline, despite the hooting 
of fans ssho thought thai it ssas impos- 
sible. He ssas voted Man of the Match. 

Hours Cusri ios, 5'‘>'. Ifil pounds. 
2y sears old. sT the Manchester L'nitcd 
I tiothall (siKcer) Club. Charlton, ssho 
IS as sscll knossn in ETigland as Mickey 
Mantle or Johnny L'niias in the U.S.. 
played on Lngland's World Cup chani- 
pion.ship team last .summer, Jlc is one 
of the best soccer kickers in the ssorld. 
Charlion learned to play soccer by kick- 
ing a bundle of rags around the back 
alleys of the mining tossn sshere he ssas 
raised. The object in stKcer is to kick the 
ball under the crossbar rather than over 
it. sshic’h makes the l.'.S. -style kick un- 
natural to Charlton. Like all right-footed 
soccer-style kickers. Charlton must plant 
his left foot hard to get a power base. 


and that handicaps him on a muddy 
field, Also in common with stKcer-sisIc 
kickers. Charlton kicks the I .S. ball 
with a hook. .A superb athlete, he can 
kick almo.sf as well with h»s left foot as 
with his right. "The soccer style should 
he more accurate with any kind of ball, 
at least from shorter distances." says 
Charlton, "because if the kicker misses 
the center of the ball he still gets more 
foot on it with his follow-through. But 
from far out. a ball kicked swcer-siylc 
lloats instead of shooting forward, and 
ihercTore it drops earlier." 

The bails that were used in the con- 
test were six American l ootball League 
regulation footballs. Baker, however, 
brought three NI L balls of hi.s own and 
kicked them cxclusivcls, Mercer thinks 
the NFL ball is fatter and easier to kick, 
but in a pre-Super Bowl controversy 
Cleseland Quarterback Frank Ryan, 
blindfolded, could not tell the balls apart, 
Killeen and Charlton had kicked Amer- 
ican footballs once before, during a prac- 
lice session two months prior to their 
meeting with Baker and Mercer. Using 
a cx*n(er and a holder front a l/.S. Air 
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Force team, they each tried 15 kicks 
from the 20*. 30- and 40-yard lines. 
Charlton missed once, from the 40. 
Killeen did not miss until they moved 
back to the 50. "The American football." 
Killeen said, "is a better ball to kick than 
the Rugby ball up to 40 yards, but it is 
harder at 50.” Charlton agreed. "The 
big problem with our [soccer) ball is 
getting it olf the ground." Charlton said. 
"The American ball is almost off the 
ground already when it's stood up." 

The Rugby League ball is very similar 
to the American ball in weight, length 
and girth, but less pointed. Dr. Mike 
Judd, a British aerodynamics expert, 
studied both balls for Spokts Ulus- 
iRATii). He found no signiheant differ- 
ence in performance. "Theoretically, the 
rougher surface texture of the Ameri- 
can ball could result in lower drag and 
greater distance." Judd said. "But the 
Rugby ball is slightly softer at the cor- 
rect pressure than the American hall, 
allowing the tix: or instep to sink in fur- 
ther at impact. The result is the Rugby 
ball rises more easily." 

The four kickers met on a gray, rainy 
day at the 35.000-scat Rugby League 
stadium in St. Helens. The dressing room 
was small and cold, and there was a pit 
in the floor, crusted with old bars of 
soap, for communal bathing. Raker and 
Mercer looked around as if they had 
blundered into the room where the yard 
tools were kept, but Killeen and Charl- 


ton were already hanging their clothes 
on nails along the wall. The kickers 
shook hands and then examined each 
other obliquely. Mercer and Baker had 
never heard of Charlton and Killeen, 
and vice versa. Somebody asked Killeen 
if he had any idea what was happening 
in a football game when Baker or Mer- 
cer tried to kick a field goal. 

"Yes." he said. "There's four chaps 
blocking." 

It was explained that there were nine 
chaps bkx:king and. possibly, 1 1 rush- 
ing. 

"Picture that." said Killeen. 

"But I've only been kni>eked down 
once after a ticid goal in the last three 
years," Mercer said. 

"Well, you just got to blot those chaps 
out of your mind, then." said Killeen. 

Charlton put on shorts and a pair of 
soft soccer shoes. Killeen wore shorts, a 
sweat shirt and his high-topped Rugby 
shoes, which looked as if they might 
have been left to him in Jim Thorpe's 
will, The leather was cracked and wrin- 
kled. "These is bad boots." Killeen said. 
"Usually 1 can wear a pair for two years. 
These has cracked in less than a season." 

"You really kick in those things?" said 
Baker. 

"Not much way out of it." Killeen 
said. 

Charlton and Killeen were fascinated 
by Baker's kicking shoe, which had a 
wide metal blade extending from the 


tw. rather like a lawn edger facing hor- 
izontally. Mercer's shoe had a hard 
square ti>e on the right foot, but it was 
Baker's that grabbed attention. 

"Look at that great bloody boot." 
Charlton said softly. "What docs he 
think this is, golf?" 

They went out to warm up on a mud- 
d>. poorly tended field that felt some- 
thing like rice pudding underfoot. Kil- 
leen ran a couple of laps, kicking a foot- 
ball along in front of him. yelling at 
Charlton, and then he picked up the 
football and booled a perfect 40-yard 
dropkick between the posts, Several of 
Killeen's teammates and former Rugby 
players came out to watch. One fellow 
who was sweeping the stands leaned on 
his broom for a moment and shouted to 
Killeen. "Keep your head down now!" 
Killeen laughed. "Fasy for you to say." 
he said. To the absolute amazement of 
Baker and Mercer, the fellow with the 
broom was identified as the St. Helens 
manager (coach). It is part of his job to 
keep the place clean. Besides playing 
some 40 to 50 regular-season games per 
year, nearly every Rugby League player 
must have a full-time outside job, Kil- 
leen is a car salesman. His total income 
is about SIO.OOO a year, of which one- 
third IS his Rugby salary. Charlton, one 
of the highest-paid team-sports athletes 
in England, earns about S25,000, and 
half of that comes from endorsements. 

The field was marked for the contest. 
Bobby Brewer, quarterback of the L’.S. 
Air Force team at Wethersfield, knelt 
to hold for practice kicks while Les 
Thrash, assistant coach of the same 
team, snapped the ball. Mercer had not 
kicked since the Su|ver Bowl some six 
weeks earlier, and Baker had not kicked 
since the Riinncrup Bowl a week before 
that. Both had done so much walking in 
l.ondon that Baker had worn holes in 
his socks- "My leg feels like spaghetti." 
Mercer said. After some practice kicks 
it was decided to abandon the cenlci' 
snap and to use the holder with a kicking 
tee he had brought because of the mud. 
although tees are not legal in profes- 
sional football. The kicking was to be 
done with reasonable speed but was not 
timed at a rigid 1.5 seconds. 

From the 30. Mercer missed two of 
his first four kicks and then quit using 
the tee. Baker hit four of five. Charlton, 
slipping in the mud and hooking badly, 
mi.sscd his first three kicks. Killeen, wide 
with his first kick, was singed by his 
fonlinueJ 


HOW THE FOUR COMPARED 


hi ihc chan below the G sunul\ for a nuide. X for a miss. The Ameriems Mercer 
am! Baker finished ahead, mostly on the sirenuth of their siu eessftd tries from the 50. 
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rooiers behind the goalposts. He re- 
sponded by kicking four in a row. His 
rooters would catch the balls by trapping 
them with their feel, a soccer trick. The 
British are constantly astounded by the 
Americans” ability to catch a ball with 
the hands. Throwing the balls back, the 
rooters would grasp them at the point 
and hurl them like grenades until ait 
American bystander showed a couple of 
them how to throw a wobbly spiral, 
which pleased them, 

After his shaky start. Mercer hit his 
lifth try from the 30 and proceeded to 
kick 11 in a row . not missing one again 
until the tirst kick from the 45. Baker 
had a string of 10 of II, missing one 
from the 35 and his last two from the 
40. Killeen kicked seven in a row from 
the 30 to the 35. missed two. then kicked 
four of the from the 40, But Killeen was 
starting to llinch. "Lcn can't kick that 
hard ball with his soft-toed shoes. It 
hurts him." said Charlton, who hit eight 
of nine from the 35 to the 45. Some of 
Charlton's misses went under the cross- 
bar. "I wish they'd all go under the har. 

I don't want him to start ballooning his 
kicks in a real game," said a British ob- 
server. 

Charlton, still hooking, made one 
from the 45 and none from the 50. Kil- 
leen had three near misses from the 45. 
kicked two. then missed all five from the 
50. although four were so close that they 
looked good before they dropped under 
the bar. "I.en ought to get one of ihi'se 
big kicking boots, go to America and 
make a fortune." Charlton said. 

The middle of the lield at the 50-yard 
line at St. Helens was a sink. The idea 
of kicking out of a hole in the ground 
had not perturbed Charlton or Killeen. 
But Baker and .Mercer decided to mme 
back another yard and a half to a spot 
where the ground, though muddy, was 
at least level, brom nearly 52 yards out. 
Baker kicked two of five. Of ihe misses, 
one hit the upright and another hit the 
crossbar, broni the same place. Mercer 
also kicked two of live, but of his three 
misses two hit the crossbar and one hit 
the post. It is reasonable to assume ibai. 
had they kicked from the 50. B.iker and 
Mercer might have made all live. But. of 
course. Killeen and Charlton might have 
done much better had they not kicked 
out of a hole. 

"Hver try one from this far out in a 
game'.’" asked Baker. 

■‘Hardly," Charlton .said. ■‘NN'e've got 


goalkeepers, you know. They kncKk it 
down." 

Neither Charlton nor Killeen was 
much impressed with the thought of 
Baker or Mercer as athletes. To a soccer 
player or a Rugby player, someone who 
merely kicks contributes little. The con- 
cept of a kicking specialist is. to them, 
ridiculous. "Anybody can do that." 
Charlton said. ■■> ou have to be a little 
bit big. have a little ball sense and it's 
easy, particularly with those big boots. 
There's no real skill involved. But 1 sup- 
pose if I had all those fellows rushing 
at me I wouldn't like it." 

Merccrand Bakerwercboth impressed 
with Killeen, who has quick action and 
a very strong leg. Baker promised to 
send Killeen a pair of kicking shoes w iih 
the plate on ilie proper foot. "My only 
reservation about him is if he can kick 
with a rush on." said Mercer. "If he 
can do that, there's no reason why he 
couldn't make it as a pro in the L .S," 
KiUeen. whose season ends in May. 
wants to come to the L.S. for a trial. 
"I don’t sec why you should get all 
worked up about rushers if you've got 
chaps to block." he said. "I'd like a go 
at it. " 

Mercer, with 17 of 25 despite two 
misses from the 30. vsas an easy winner. 
Baker kicked 14 of 25. Killeen finished 
one behind Baker. Charlton's failure 
from the 45 and farther out left him 
fourth vsiih 10 of 25. The fact that the 
.Americans were not in top shape was 
balanced by the strange ball Killeen and 
Charlton were kicking. Killeen suB'eied 
most, since he was kicking in the con- 
ventional style with a soft shoe. 

The three who kicked in the conven- 
tional style ouiscored the soccer kicker 
by an appreciable margin. L p to the 40- 
yard line Charlton held his own. Beyond 
that point his style no longer gave him 
an equal chance, and he admitted it. 
"This is my limit." he said after a few 
kicks from the 45. The conclusion would 
seem to he that the classicists win the 
argument. A conventional kicker has the 
advantage with an .American football 
from the greater distances. I rom shorter 
range a soccer kicker is very accurate, 
but so is a good conventional kicker. 
Perhaps, rather than chasing around the 
world for soccer-style kickers, pro foot- 
ball coaches should follow Sam Baker's 
advice and devote more practice lime 
to the centers, holders and kickers they 
already have. end 
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Ask the man 
who drives one. 



A WEEK WHEN 
THE WORLD 
COMES TO AUGUSTA 


In 1934. the year that the first Masters was played, golf was an Anglo-American game, and 
rare was the professional who competed outside of his own country. But the air age has 
taken the sport to six continents, and today a good golfer Is as likely to come from Tokyo 
or Johannesburg as from Columbus or Latrobe. The first tournament to recognize this and 
truly welcome outlanders was the Masters. For the past 20 years Bobby Jones has woven 
foreigners into the very fabric of his event, enhancing not only the tournament itself but 
the image of world golf as well. Now the invited foreigners make an annual pilgrimage to 
Georgia, lending zest, flavor and fractured English to the Augusta scene. Sometimes they 
add even more: in 1961 South Africa's Gary Player won. the only visitor ever to do so. and 
others have finished surprisingly well. On the following pages, photographed in their native 
habitat, are seven distinguished foreigners of the 23 who will compete in this year's Masters. 



by the C3r\ed entrance gate ot the Maori village at 
Whakarewarewa, is the first of his countrymen to at- 
tain international sUture as a professional goiter. 
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The tranquillity of a Japanese 
garden suits Hideyo Sugimoto's 
background but not his style of 
play. A husky slugger, he is in his 
first Masters after a second-place 
finish at the 1966 Canada Cup. 


Kangaroos play on the Anglesea 
Golf Course near Melbourne. Aus- 
tralia. and so does Bruce Oevlin. 
who in 1964 finished fourth at Au- 
gusta. He now ranks second only 
to Player among foreign golfers 









The pro at the Royal Golt Club m 
this, his home town of Santander. 
Spam, Ramon Sota is as revered 
as a matador by compatriots. He 
says finishing fifth in the 1965 
Masters was his "finest triumph ’’ 




England's Rater Butler (below) 
stands on the moors of the Dudley 
Golf Club with slag heaps of his 
native Birmingham behind him. 
A good wind player, he led 1966 
Masters alter two stormy days. 




From China via Formosa, Chen 
Ching-po (left) is now a teaching 
pro in Tokyo. He has played in 
the Masters since 1963. when he 
threatened the leaders after three 
days and finished extremely well. 







THE MASTERS 
SENDS 



AN INVITATION TO REMEMBER BY ALFRED WRIGHT 


iust a litllc over 10 >cars ago a IcUcr 
from a proud father in South Africa ar- 
rived at the Augusta Nalionai (iolf 
Club. It was addressed to C'lilTord Rob- 
erts, who. along with Robert I. Jones 
Jr., ranks as co-founder and overlord 
of the Masters. The writer stated that 
his son had a splendid record (same en- 
closed) as an amateur and had turned 
professional, liver since his son was a 
boy. the letter advised, it had been the 
lad's ambition to travel to America and 
play in the Masters and meet Bobbv 
Jones, his idol, about whom he had read 
so much. The father wondered if Mr 
Roberts would consider sending his bo> 
an invitation. The young man had no 


money for the trip, but if he received an 
invitation, the father said, he would 
"pa.ss the hat" among his friends to raise 
funds for the plane ticket. 

Such letters arrive at Augu.sta fre- 
quenily during the months preceding 
each Masters Tournament, They come 
from governors of states, mayors of cit- 
ies. Congressmen and occasionally rul- 
ers of countries, all espousing candidates 
for what has become the most eminent 
invitatK>nal tournament in golf. As is 
their practice in such situations, Jones 
and Roberts discussed the letter from 
South Africa, They made inquiries 
among various golf officials and checked 
the young man's background. It was 


discovered that not only was his com- 
petitive record impressive, he was also 
highly regarded as a youngster of good 
character. A decision was made to send 
him an invitation, and Roberts cabled 
the father: pass i hi h ai. 

It was as a result of this correspond- 
ence in 1957 that Gary Player lirsl came 
to the L .S. He made a respcciahle show- 
ing in that Masters, finishing in a tie for 
24th after a nervous 77 on opening day. 
The following year he was invited again, 
it being an unofficial policy of Roberts 
and Jones to ask a foreigner for a sec- 
ond time no matter how he performs 
initially. "VVe feel that many factors 
might keep a foreigner from playing his 
fontinufd 
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best on his first visit here.” says Rob- 
erts, ’‘He deserves a second chance.” 

Although Player did well on the pro 
tour in 1958. including a second-place 
finish in the U.S. Open, he mis.scd the 
cut at the Masters. But in 1959 he moved 
up to eighth. In 1960 he reached sixth, 
and in 1961 he was the winner. 

"That.” says Cliff Roberts, "was one 
of the most heartening things that has 
happened in connection with our event. 
It was the culmination of the develop- 
ment of the international phase of the 
tournament.” 

Although it is seldom thought of in 
that connection, the Masters has been a 
pioneer of international golf competi- 
tion. Long before there was a Canada 
Cup or an Eisenhower Trophy for which 
the Thais and Pakistanis and Zambians 
could compete, golfers from half a world 
away were coming to Augusta to try to 
shake the aura of invincibility that the 
Americans had established for them- 
selves in the pro game. Among the first 
of these was Bobby Lixrke, who arrived 
at Augusta for the 1947 Masters on 
Wednesday, picked up his credentials, 
inquired about his starting time and teed 
off the following morning without ever 
having played a round of golf in the 
U.S. He shot two 74s w hile getting used 
to things, then linished with 71-70 for 
289 and a three-way tic for 14th with 
Lawson Little and Dick Chapman. 

In 1950 Roberto de Vicen^o flew up 
from Argentina to make his Masters 
debut. Speaking virtually no English, he 
entered a small restaurant in Augusta to 
get some breakfast just after his arrival. 
"A fellow was having breakfast at a near- 
by table," !>: Vicenzo recalls, "and 1 
motioned to the waiter, trying to make 
him understand that 1 wanted the same 
thing the other man was eating. Instead, 
the waiter brought over the man's bill. 
1 did not have breakfast that morning 
— and I don't make signals anymore." 
By the end of that week De Vicenzo had 
fattened up on the competition, closing 
with rounds of 73-71 that brought him 
a lie for 12th with Horton Smith. T his 
week De Vicenzo is making his eighth 
appearance in the Masters, and although 
he has never improved on his 1 2ih-place 
finish, he still looks upon a trip to Au- 
gusta as something of a pilgrimage. "I 
feel the responsibility of representing 
my country as well as all Argentine golf- 
ers." he said recently. "This gives me a 
very special feeling about the Masters," 


De Vicenzo is a warm and affable 
man. but not all the foreigners have 
shared these characteristics, and when- 
ever an opportunity arises for the Ameri- 
can pros to grumble about the nuntber 
of spaces in the Masters allotted to for- 
eigners they have not hesitated to dvv so. 
Once a delegation of leading American 
professionals tried to persuade Roberts 
to w iihhold an inv iiaiion to Lcxikc. They 
felt he had been contentious and un- 
cooperative during his U.S. visits, and 
they themselves had already barred him 
from further competition on their own 
tour, "(icnilemcn." Roberts replied, al 
a time when the Masters was not nearly 
the success that it is today, "if Bobby 
Locke is the only golfer who shows up 
at the tournament, he will take home all 
the prize money." That ended that. 

Roberts is a man with a singular de- 
votion to his club and its tournament 
and. like many men who arc dedicated to 
a cause, he can be firm to the point of 
crustiness. "The only excuse for having 
the Masters." he has said, "is whatever 
service it can be to the game of golf. Our 
members make a great sacrifice to put 
on this tournament, and the reason is 
that they arc very proud of the Masters 
and what it stands for. We would not 
hold the tournament if we couldn't do 
it the way we think best." 

It is a matter of pride with Jones and 
Roberts that the Masters was not only a 
pioneer of international golf competition 
but introduced many talented foreign 
players to American golf. The prototype 
was Locke. After him came Peter Thom- 
son, the Australian, who is the only 
modem-era golfer to have won the Brit- 
ish Open five times. Thomson, a brisk and 
sturdy type, has been by far the most 
formidable golfer on the European and 
Far Eastern circuits for the past decade. 
Although he shot one of the lowest nine- 
hole scores in U.S. competition last year 
— a 29 at Oklahoma City — he has never 
played up to his form in American tour- 
naments. and his Masters record has be- 
lied his ability ever since he was first in- 
vited to Augusta in 1953. 

At that lime Thomson had not yet 
won a major tournament outside Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, but Jones and 
Roberts had heard about him and fcU 
he deserved an invitation, Though he 
sometimes is critical of American 
golf. Thomson has played in six Masters 
since then. On one occasion at Augusta 
he ran afoul of the crudest penalty in 
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golf. Chick Harbcri, Thomson's playing 
pariner. keeping his scorecard, and 
Harberi inadverieniiy wrote down the 
wrong score for Peter on one hole. Thom- 
son failed to catch the error before sign- 
ing his card, and since the attested score 
was lower than what he actualK took, he 
had to be disqualilied. Me accepted the 
pcnall> like the sportsman he is. hut 
Jones and Roberts were most unhapps. 
"Nothing could base been more embar- 
rassing for us. " Roberts said l.uer, 

Anotlier outstanding Masters discin- 
er> was BohC'h.irles. the left-handed New 
Zealander who developed into a kind of 
icon for the rest of the world's left- 
handers when he became the first of 
their species to win a IHiA tournament. 
Charles won the New Zealand open 
championship -as an amateur and his 
reputation rcaehetl Jones and Roberts. 
I heir invitation to compete in the I95M 
Masters helped inspire Charles to quit 
his job as a bank eletk and borrow 
enough monev for a golf iiinkei to the 
L' S. that would culminate at \ugusla. 
Charles is not a verv powerful player, 
and he cannot drive the ball far enough 
to compete on favorable terms at Augus- 
ta with the likes of Jack Nieklaus 
(onv ) and Arnold i’almcr. Mis record 
elsewhere, however. including liis victor) 
111 the 1963 British Open, is enough to 
keep his Masters invitaiuMts coming. 

There vvas a time not all iliat long ago 
when Augusta National would invite as 
man) as 40 foreigners to the Masters 
and perhaps only 10 would accept. In 
those da)s it vvas the custom i«i send in- 
vitations to all members of the most 
recent British R)der Cup and V\.ilker 
Cup teams, but few of iltem could alTord 
the lime and the money for the long 
(Kean voyage plus the train ride from 
New 'I'ork to Augusta. I he air age and 
the growing si/e of the Masters purses 
changed all that. Now every pro who 
tees up the ball on opening day at Au- 
gusta IS guaranieed a clieck of at least 
SI.OOO. which will cover a round-trip 
ticket from about anywhere in the world, 
Last year 29 inv itaiions were sent to for- 
eigners. and 24 of them showed up. Miis 
)eur the ftireign invitations were cut to 
25. and 23 were accepted. (Missing are 
England's Neil Coles, who di>es not like 
to lly. and Ireland's Christy O'Con- 
nor. who has a foot injury.) 

Tlie reduction in the number of for- 
eign invitations is part of a general ef- 
fort by Jones and Roberts to cut the si/c 
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Now find the man 

who sold you the insurance 


When an unforeseen loss suddenly disrupts your plans, you have a 
right to expect prompt, efficient service from your insurance man. 

To be sure of getting it. make certain you buy your insurance through 
an independent agent. An independent agent owes allegiance to no 
one company. He's free to select the best protection for your home, 
car, or business from among the policies offered by several fine com- 
panies. He's built his business serving policyholders. So when you 
have a claim, you can be sure he serves you first. 

Only professional, independent agents are qualified to display this 
symbol. Look for it when you buy insurance. 

I YOUR mn(Jtptna(nl\ 

\lnsom{e§ agent 7 

For service beyond^'‘C.i*£^,[iII^the call of duty 


THE MASTERS roncinunf 


Siart soin0»tliiiitf «o 3 

great new world of fun and exctiement on a Yamaha. You'll get there on any one of 17 exciting '67 
models ... the newest, biggest line in sportcycling. ■ Here's one great Yamaha that gives you two of 
TTmm^m mm t 1 Yamaha Twin Jet 100, ..with twin cylinders. 
* ^ € f # “WWW (y,jn jafbs. twin exhaust pipes . . . plus big, safe, dustproof. 

waterproof brakes, Yamaha's proven oil injection system and Yamaha's total safety-engineered concept. 
Pure go at a surprisingly low price. See all 17. now at your 
Yamaha Dealers'. If it's really new . . . it's Yamaha. 


YAMAHAO 




play on 12 mont/is a year. Want to hear more? 



of the Masters field so that the golf 
course can be played while in the best 
possible condition. Because winter grass 
grows rapidly during April at Augusta, 
it is necessary to mow the fairways twice 
each morning, in dilTerent directions. 
Last year there were 103 starters. Be- 
cause Jones and Roberts also insist that 
the entire course be free of upkeep ma- 
chinery while play is in progress, there 
was not enough lime for two mowings 
before the first pairing iced off. Many of 
the pros complained abtiui heavy lies in 
the fairways. This year the field is down 
to R3. live smallest since 1^60. but the re- 
duction has been essentially in the num- 
ber of domesticcntrics. Henceforth, there 
will be a continuous effort to keep down 
the number of invitations for past cham- 
pions of one variety or another, but 
Jones and Roberts will still apply their 
own much less formal standards to the 
foreign invitation list as they struggle 
to keep it equally selective. 

This year as always, some of the for- 
eigners who have used their allotted two 
invitations without conspicuous success 
arc being replaced by new faces w ho have 
proved their worth on their own playing 
fields. Three of the newcomers arc un- 
usually interesting. One is South Af- 
rica's Btibby Cole, the exciting Ik-ycar- 
old British Amateur champion who is 
anxious to try the U.S. pro tour. A num- 
ber of people, including Gary Player, 
think Cole has a good chance to be one 
of the next superstars of golf. Another 
is Tony Jacklin. at 22 the most prom- 
ising of the young British pros. And fi- 
nally there is Ji>c Carr, the popular 45- 
ycar-«)ld Irish amateur who is making 
his Masters debut at long last. Carr, 
who won the first of his three British 
Amateurs as long ago as 1953, is now 
past his golfing prime, but there is not 
an amateur in the world with a more 
distinguished record than this tall, hand- 
some Irishman. No matter how he per- 
forms, he is a stimulating addition to the 
Masters field. 

There arc also three other good for- 
eigners who have never tried the Masters 
before. Hideyo Sugimoto. an outsi/cd 
Japanese with muscles like Babe the 
Blue Ox. rcccivc’d an invitation on the 
strength of nearly winning the individual 
trophy in last fall'sCanada Cup matches. 
Rob Stanton, a 21-ycar-old Australian 
who recently qualified for the PGA 
lour, earned u bid by beating Palmer 
in a playoff in Australia’s Dunlop 

ronlimml 
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CLOSE YOUR EYES AND THINK OF A 

Soft Leather Glove ...FOR YOUR FOOT 


"A soft leather glove for my foot?" Yes, that’s just the feeling you get the 
moment you slip into a pair of Jarman genuine moccasins with hand-sewn 
vamp. It's such a snug, smooth, made-just-for-you fit you almost forget 
you’re wearing shoes. For pleasant proof of the comfort (and the smart 
styling, tool visit your nearby dealer and try a pair. And while there, 
look over his selection of other "wear-tested" Jarman styles for spring. 

Most /ormon styles $15 to $25. Avoilable at /orman deolers and stores 
from coast to coast. (We also moke /armon Jrs. for boys-J 



Left; J4077 (siso In burgundy). About $17.00 

Center: 120S7 (also In copptr & bottle green) About SIS.OO 
fligbt; J402S (also in burgundy) About $18.00 


(Prices slightly higher in Ihe West ond in Canada] 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY • NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE . A DIVISION OF <ai[XI!^IX»(S<S> 



Some cars 
travel best on 4-lane 
superhighways with lots of 
gas stations 


(Let this one take you away 
from all that) 



Corvair 500 Sport Coupe, America's lowest priced hardtop— $2128* 


You can swing a Corvair onto o scenic 
rood like this without giving the gravel, 
curves and bumps a second thought. 
Corvoir's rear-engine traction, crisp and 
easy steering, and flat-riding 
independent suspension have a woy of 
improving the most unimproved rood. 
And thonks to its air-cooled 6 (which 
never needs woter and uses gas only 
with utmost moderotion) it really 


doesn't matter whether gas stotions are 
few ond for between. You've olso got 
the lotest in safety features. Like 
the GM-developed energy-obsorbing 
steering column and dual master 
cylinder broke system. And you'll have 
something else that adds a lot 
to the joy you get out of driving a 
Corvair: the money you sove when 
you buy one. 


*Manufacturer‘$ suggested list price for 
Corvair 500 Sport Coupe (model 10137). 

All prices include Federal Excise Tax and 
suggested dealer delivery ond handling 
chorge (transportation charges, occessories, 
other optional equipment, stote ond local 
taxes additional). 


Corvair 

The rear-engine rood car 


THE MASTERS 


International last fall, and Bob Vcr%vc\ 
of South Africa. Ciarv Plascr's broihcr- 
in-ia\N. who has had some success on the 
PCrA lour, is in ihc held. 

Alony wiih ihesc new I'accsarc the for- 
eigners who have alrcads been blooded 
and bloodied at Augusta National. 
Among ihem arc Bruce Devlin of Aus- 
tralia; Peter Builer of Britain: Chen 
Ching-po of l ormosa: Ciarv Cowan of 
Canada, who is the current I .S. Ama- 
teur champiivn; Luis Silverio, the wirv 
little amateur from the I’hilippines; and 
Spain’s Ramon Sola. 

Bv the lime thev tee off. all of the 
foreigners will have been entertained at 
the traditional dinner that Jones and 
Roberts give them each year at Augusta 
National. .Among the speeches on such 
occasions is one that Clifford Roberts 
makes to helpevplain why he and Bobby 
Jones have so doggedly insisted on a 
representative foreign field in the Masters. 
It is a familiar speech, and. in Roberts’ 
words, it goes like this: 

■‘The number of ytni foreign players 
who compete here at the Musters de- 
pends entirely on how many golfers there 
are living outside the I niied States who 
have demonstrated the capacity to give 
our boys some competition, You will Ive 
up against the toughest bunch of gang 
busters there are in the game, and you 
start out with three strikes against sou. 
You have made a long trip to get here, 
and many of you have not had a chance 
to adjust to the difference in time. You 
have not had enough practice on our 
course and under our conditions. And 
you can’t play competitive golf the year 
around, as our boys can. 

■’But we have no monopoly on golfing 
talent in the I'nited States. With the 
tremendous imprvwemenis in iranspor- 
talion and the growth of golf through- 
out the world, we expect to sec more 
and more good players emerging from 
abroad. Sometimes I am asked what 
percentage of the Masters held we set 
aside for foreign entrants. There is no 
percentage, it all depends on yt>u boys. 
The belter you play, the more foreign 
players will be invited; the wtirsc you 
play, the fewer will get invitallons. Our 
own pros raise hell with me sv>inciintcs 
if wc invite a lot of fellows who can't 
provide good eompeiiiion. It is up to 
you to show them wc haven't done that." 

Lrom the distinguished way they play, 
the visitors must lake Cliff Roberts' 
speech to heart. eno 
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Look like a pro in Sam Snead Knits 

(full fashioned styles in 100% Antron and Dacron /cotton) 


Let Sam put you on the green in three and you’ll go all the way to the 19th hole in 
style, The Trend Sam Snead collection features mock turtle and mesh front st)’Ie.s, 
Ban-Lon® knit of 100% Ancron* nylon plus a classic of 50% Dacron* polyester and 
50% cotton. This unique shirt is knit so all the Dacron is on the 
outside for show and all the absorbent cotton is next to your skin. 

No wonder the trend is to Trend, at fine stores and pro 
shops everywhere. Trend Fashions, 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10001. by Huntley of York 



PART 3 A HARD RIDE 
ALL THE WAY 

BY BILL HARTACK 
WITH WHITNEY TOWER 


THE DAYS OF THE ROSES 


Four times in seven tries— a superlative record— Hartack has won racing's premier event, the Kentucky Derby. 
Analyzing those triumphs, he offers his own version of the controversial victory by a nose over Gallant Man 


A nyone w ho has ever watched me ride 
a racehorse must know that 1 never 
tried to style my riding technique after 
that of another jockey. When I was 
around the half-milers I had no hero 
worship for any rider, but I got to be a 
fan of Howard Craig. In all the time 1 
galloped horses. Craig was the jock that 
1 liked to watch ride. But I don't think 
1 patterned myself on anyone. 


I was taught, and I guess I taught my- 
self. loo. to treat each horse individually 
— or try to. There arc a lot of horses that 
have the same habits, but one may lack 
one habit or pick up another one that's 
different. There are so many different 
little things that are alike in horses, but 
the combination of little things can 
make one horse entirely different. I like 
to ride a horse the way a horse reacts to 


me in running a race. I have found that 
you get much better results that way. 

When some people say that I don't 
look as good on a h<irsc as some other 
rider, it doesn't bug me because the easi- 
est thing in the world is to look good on 
a horse. Absolutely easy. All it lakes is 
a little practice. But 1 can't see where it 
gains anything. First of all, to me, look- 
ing good would take away my most im- 
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portant asset, which is to hustle on a 
horse. And, contrary to public belief, 
over 75^1 of the horses don't run free 
and clear, They’re not running free. It's 
very easy to look good on a horse that's 
running free. But when you have to keep 
them moving, keep their mind on their 
business, looking like a picture on a 
horse doesn’t help. I mean, maybe some 
jocks can do it and still get the run out 
of them. 1 can't. 1 gotta be hustling in 
my own way. I ride for my own comfort, 
and I ride where I feel I can do the horse 
the most good. 

No one could tell me liow to look on 
a horse. No one could tell me how to 
adjust my irons. I ride at a comfortable 
length, and 1 may change them four times 
in a day of racing, depending on the 


horses I'm riding. I don't stop to see if 
I'm aee-dcucc. I ride the way I'm com- 
fortable. If you want to look good and 
you want to practice at it. fine. That's 
not a criticism, just because I do some- 
thing different from everybody else. 

I think, for example, that it's an ad- 
vantage to be a left-handed hitter. There 
are more races lost I'wcau.se a rider can't 
hit left-handed. As you know, on our 
tracks all the horses run to the left and 
all of them crowd to the left in order to 
save ground. So w hen you're in close on 
a horse and he's lugging in. you just 
can't hit him right-handed. 1 think if 
the racetrack were run the opposite way 
the right-handed rider would have the 
greatest advantage. I'll switch to my 
right side only if the horse is trying to 


run out. but I'm not as good a right- 
hand hitter- just suHicicnl. 

1 can rccogni/c things immediately 
during the live to 12 minutes that a rider 
has to warm up his horse before a race. 
You can pul me on a horse that I've 
never seen before in my life and not tell 
me anything about him, and after warm- 
ing him up I can talk to you for two 
hours about that horse. With 2-year- 
olds. for instance, you must be particu- 
larly careful to test the mouth, for there's 
very little taking hold of a 2-ycar-old 
once you're running. 1 also want to find 
out if he's spooky. He mas shy and duck 
and dodge and things like that. If he 
does, you have to school him going to 
the post, because if you don’t get him 
over some of that spookincss quick you 

coniiniieil 
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know he's not going to run his best. 

With any horse, you lest their stride — 
you sec how they're striding out. Not 
too much with a 2-ycar-old. because the 
majority of them are sound, but when 
you get with older horses you make sure 
that they warm up so that they're loos- 
ened up. I guarantee you 40' I or 50' , 
of older horses base a certain amount of 
stiffness and you've got to warm it out 
of them properly. Sometimes you start 
out slow and warm up fast. Sometimes 
you start out fast and warm up slow. It 
all depends on your own Judgment, but 
the 12 minutes going to the gate are very 
important. Of course, you must follow 
the trainer's instructions about warming 
up. but if a trainer drKsn't tell me what 
to do. I've got to lind out ^onwl/nuff 
about that horse. > 011 don't have to be 
in a wide-open gallop to pick these 
things up. 

There are lots of things prior to the 
running of a race that must be consid- 
ered very carefully. It's like Jimic Corbin 
always used to remind me about being 
on my iocs. You must remember, for e\- 
amplc. about which horses have a tend- 
ency to lug in or lug out. Some horses 
arc greener than others. Still others have 
trouble changing strides to go into the 
proper lead in a turn. I don't ever go into 
a turn without worrying about whether 
my horse is going to change leads or not. 
I w orry about it because he /uis to change 
leads, and if ho doesn't I’m in trouble. 
I’m gonna lose the race. The way they 
stand in the starling gate is very impor- 
tant. For instance, if they lug in and 
they're standing with their shoulders to 
the inside when they break, they're go- 
ing to break in. They may not bother 
themselves, but they're going to bother 
another horse in the race. So you have 
to be able to compensate for that. Break- 
ing so many horses from the gate during 
my long experience as exercise boy has 
been a tremendous help to me in getting 
off to a good start in hundreds of actual 
races. For everything that a horse docs 
that's wrong the rider should be able to 
compensate in .some way to make him 
do what's right, You don't just plunk 
a horse in the gate and sit there, and 
when the gate goes, you go. You always 
have to be thinking and doing things 
that your experience has taught you. 

Actually, you have the same basic 
problems all the lime, but as long as 
there's racing there will always be some- 
thing new to learn, because you're always 


dealing with horses you’ve never seen 
before. So it's a matter of sifting out 
your information and using it on a new 
horse. As far as learning how to come out 
of the gate, for instance. I know cscry 
wav. shape and form to come out of the 
gate. But each way hinges on what kind 
of a horse you’re riding. So c%cry new 
horse that comes up you've got to learn 
about. 

Only vKcasionally in the last few years 
have I gotten up early in the morning to 
workhorses. I gaveup the every day going 
out and just gelling on horses, but some- 
times I'm asked to go out and work a 
stakes horse, and at other times I've even 
volunteered to come out and do it on my 
own without being asked. Ridan was one 
example. I put in a lot of time on that 
horse after he turned 3. He had an ex- 
tremely bad habit of running out. I 
couldn’t keep him in the middle of the 
racetrack. I put time and effort in so 
that I could control him. and I actually 
got no return for doing it because I never 
won a stakes on him after that and 1 lost 
the mount after the second or third race 
that year. 

But to me llic money isn't the im- 
portant thing. I would do this on a 
S2.5l)0 claiming horse if I was going to 
ride him and if I knew he had a bad habit, 
and if 1 knew I could win if I could cor- 
rect it. The amount of money isn’t the 
important thing. Once you hinge things 
on money you concentrate on stakes and 
you gel lackadaisical about the claim- 
ing horses, and I'll never do that. Thai's 
how I got where I am. How can 1 neglect 
something that made me successful’? I’ll 
never do that. 


I t's easier to ride a stakes horse than 
it is to ride an ordinary horse, be- 
cause you can depend on a good horse. 
He helps you. because he can run and 
you don't have to tease it out of him or 
force it out of him. Not all good horses 
avoid bad habits, but you have the com- 
pensation that they have an abundance 
of ability. Ridan was an example of a 
horse who could outrun, or cover, his 
mistakes. He would make a mistake and 
still win. You had to be exceptionally 
careful riding Vital Force, who had a 
habit of trying to run out real badly. 
Then there was the (illy Smart Deb, who 
had a habit of bolting. 

1 have to keep reminding myself to ride 
a marc right. Marcs can't stand the pun- 


ishment that a coll can. There arc some 
exceptions, but as a rule they're a bit 
more high-strung, a bit more tempera- 
mental and more apt to sulk underneath 
you or refuse to run if you abuse them. I 
have to keep it in mind when I'm on a 
lilly so that I don’t hit her too hard and 
hurt her chances. In general. I lind lillies 
harder to ride because I'm a husile-busilc 
rider and I use strength and I use punish- 
ment. arvdyovi just can't do that on fillies. 
Still. I've been on some good ones, in- 
cluding Idiin. Royal Native and Princess 
Turia. 

or course, there's a category of horse 
that dives practically everything right. 
Pci Bully was exceptionally easy to ride. 
Bardstow n was the same way. They knew 
what to do. They had good nervous sys- 
tems and weren't spooky, (jcn. Duke had 
as much potential, if not more, than any 
of these horses, hut he never had a chance 
to prove himself because he was injured 
before the Kentucky Derby. He beat 
Bold Ruler in the Morida Derby and 
would have beaten him in the Flamingo 
if the other half of our entry. Iron Liege, 
hadn't bothered us. 

As far as the relative importance of 
races goes. I consider them all enual. 
The only difference is that there is more 
publicity and talk about the Kentucky 
Derby . It has come to people's attention 
more. and. of course, it's an iniportant 
race, but there is no special emotion or 
feeling that comes over me going to the 
post in the Derby. As far as fame is con- 
cerned. sure. 1 would have to say win- 
ning the Derby has given me as much 
satisfaction as practically anything else 
in my career. I've won the Derby four 
times in seven tries and no other rider 
has won more than four Derbies, with 
the exception of Arcaro. who has five 
w ins in 21 chances. 

I'll tell you one thing; I try to be very 
careful and pick what I consider a live 
horse for the Derby. I didn't ride in the 
Derby in '61 and '63 because I didn't 
think the horses that were open were 
that caliber and I just didn't want to 
waste my time. 

My first Derby was in 1956. and I was 
riding for Calumet Farm. Their first 
hope, and my choice, was a colt named 
Pintor Lea. but they ran Fabius as an 
entry with him. Inaraceheforc the Derby, 
Pintor Lea came down with a quarter 
crack. I think, and they had to put a 
bar shoe on him. They were going to use 
Fabius as a pacemaker to run down all 
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the speed in the raee for Pintor Lea. But 
when it was a question of whether or not 
Pintor Lea could even run. Trainer Jim- 
my Jones gave me my citoiee of riding 
whichever one I wanted. And although 
Pintor Lea was the best, the fact that lie 
was not the soundest horse in the race and 
that the\ were taking a chance on even 
running him at all made me switch from 
him to f ahius. I- abius was second, beaten 
three-quarters of a length b> Needles. If 
Pintor Lea had been sound. I would have 
ridden him. and I think he would have 
beaten Needles. I know he had beaten 
Labius practically cver> time they met. 

The following year. 1957. the I>erby 
was very much of a surprise. .Xgain Cal- 
umet was going to run an entry. Gen. 
Duke and Iron Liege. The morning of the 
race Jimmy Jones scratched Cien. Duke, 
and it made all of them pretty sick that 
he couldn’t start in the Derby. Iron 
Liege had kind of a spotty record. He 
had ability, but hewouldn’t show it every 
time he raced. I was going to ride Gen. 
Duke, but now I rode Iron Liege, only 
because I was there. The main thing 
was that we went out and won, beating 
Shoemaker and Ciallant Man a nose. 
Iron Liege ran the best race he ever ran 
in his life in that Derby. He really tried 
hard— he absolutely wanted to win. 

They talk a lot about Shoemaker pull- 
ing up on Gallant Man before the finish, 
and 1 don't know whether Shoemaker 
standing up meant the difference be- 
tween him getting beat or not, because I 
don't know Gallant Man. There arc 
two kinds of horses that race. When you 
raise up at the finish line, ibcy'll do one 
of two things. They’ll cither keep going 
at the same speed for the nest sixteenth 
of a mile or so. or they'll automatically 
relax. So the only way I would know 
whether Gallant Man should have won 
was if 1 hud ridden him. which I never 
did. If he was the kind of horse that 
would relax as soon as you raised up on 
him. then it could have cost him the 
race. But if he was the kind of horse 
that was putting out even after you 
raised up past the wire, then I don't 
think it made any dilfcrence. f)f course, 
they'll be arguing that point for a long 
time. 

In 1958 I was supposed to ride an- 
other Calumet horse, the favorite. Tim 
Tam. who won. But a week before the 
race I broke my leg and mis.sed the 
mount on him in both the Derby and 
Preakness, which he also won. So my 


next Derby was in 1959. and I was l.fth 
in a l7-horsc field on Easy Spur, who 
was .sore in that race. In the Morida 
Derby that spring Easy Spur had beat- 
en Sword Dancer, who then got beat 
only a nose in the Kentucky Derby by 
Tomy Lee. Easy Spur. ( thought, was a 
much belter horse than Sword Dancer, 
but in a prep race before the Derby he 
pulled up practically lame. The only rea- 
son they ran the horse in the I>erby was 
because I was already there and the 
horse was already ilicre and they took a 
chance and they just hoped. But. as I 
say, he was sore and I didn't abuse him. 

In 1960 1 won again, on Venetian 
Way. Plenty of people were surprised 
that Venetian Way won. hut it wasn’t that 
big a surprise to me. Tonipion was the 
favorite, but to me Bally .Ache was the 
horse to beat. Bally Ache heat Venetian 
W'ay unmercifully in a prep race before 
the Derby, but that wasn't my horse’s 
best race. I knew that if Venetian Way 
was in great shape he could win. He uw 
in great shape and came back after that 
beating, and he just aired in the Derby. 
Venetian Way had a light constitution. 
He could really run fast, but he Just 
didn’t have the endurance to pul his 
good races back to back— which made 
him unlike Bally Ache. Bally Ache ran 
practically every week and had a tough 
campaign as a 2-year-old. He could put 
forth a good effort every time he raced. 
Venetian Way was different and didn’t 
ever come back to that Derby form 
again. 

Until we got to Kentucky in ’62 I 
had never ridden Decidedly. 1 had seen 
him run second to Sir Gaylord in I lor- 
ida. but down there he was kind of a 
green horse. He had a lot of ability but 
never really showed it. I rode liim twice 
in Kentucky and he was second both 
times, once to Roman IJne and once to 
Kidan. but in both of iluise races he Just 
acted like he wasn’t putting everything 
out. After that I asked his trainer, Ho- 
ratio Luro. to try blinkers on him. I 
don’t know whether the blinkers made 
the difference or not but he did wcar 
ihem in the Derby and he did run a 
helluva race. And he did win. beating 
both Roman Line and Ridan. He may 
have just been coming up good anyway, 
but I felt much belter when they put 
blinkers on him. 

Thinking back on the Preakness two 
weeks later, I just have to believe that 
Decidedly ran so hard in his Derby that 


he couldn’t build himself back up again 
for a while, 1 know it was hot that day 
in Baltimore, but it was hot for every- 
body. He broke the track record in (he 
Derby, and I think it took so much out 
of him that he ran very ordinary in the 
Preakness. 

1 rode my next Derby winner in 'W. 
and again this one - Northern Dancer — 
was trained by Mr. Luro. I don’t know 
what his system is. but 1 had been riding 
off and on for Mr, I uro for four years 
or so and 1 always found his horses in 
great shape when I rode them, particu- 
larly in the big races. He is a very easy 
man towork with. When I would explain 
something to him he would think about 
it and give it some time. He wouldn’t 
just dismiss it from his mind. If it had 
merii, he would use the suggestion. 

The first lime I rode Northern Dancer 
before the ’64 Derby was in the Blue 
Grass Stakes at Kecncland. I rom my 
ohservaiion of Northern Dancer, even 
before that, he was always kind of a 
speed horse. I mean, he was always up 
there, one. two or three in all his races, 
and 1 think in C anada he was on the lead 
in the majority of his races, too. I had 
this on my mind when 1 went to ride him 
in the Blue Grass. It was funny that both 
Mr. Luro and I were thinking the same 
thing— we wanted to see how he would 
finish if we tried to rate him as much as 
possible. Well, in the Blue Grass he went 
the first three-quarters of a mile in 1:1 5, 
bill he went the last eighth in 1 \' •. It was 
a tremendous move on the part of North- 
ern Dancer, and it showed us that he 
could be rated. This. 1 think, really 
helped us in the IX-rby. because he actu- 
ally was now changed from a speed horse 
to a horse that would come from behind. 

The next week in the Derby 1 was back 
in sixth place, and that’s exactly where I 
wanted to be. In a race like the Kentucky 
Derby, a mile and a quarter, you have 
lots of horses in there that perhaps don’t 
belong, and particularly some that arc 
just speed horses, so it was very enlight- 
ening to know that Northern Dancer 
could be rated. Whether he could w in or 
not was another thing, but I think the 
fact that I was able to nurse him along 
the first part of it helped him quite a bit. 
He might have been able to win on the 
lead anyway, 1 don't know, but it was 
taking less of a chance this way. Hill 
Rise, I felt, was the horse to beat. I think 
Mr. Luro felt that. too. and it was just 
a question of making sure that vve got 
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The elegant styling, 
superb detail 
and line leathers 
usually found only 
in custom bootmaking. 
In Black Calf. 
Handstained Brown 
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Engineered to 
Perform Better! 


"Change Those 
Can’ts 
To Cans!" 

Gay Brewer has a tip for 
you. Change those Can’ts 
to Cans. Stop saying ‘'I 
can't hit a 2-iron or 
3-iron or whatever.” With 
a set of Master- Matched 
Power-Bilts and the right 
mental attitude, you can 
play every vliih in your 
hag equally well! Each 
club in a Power-Bilt set 
swings the same. A 2-iron 
feels and swings just like 
a 7-iron! So. .set your 
mind to it with a .set of 
Power-Bilts. and start hit- 
ting all of your shots more 
consistently. See them at 
your golf professional’s. 
iVrite for your free copy of the Power-Bill Catalog, 
incorporaling the informative hooklel, "IVhy 
Engineered Golf Cliihx Perform Belter For You," 


Power-Bilt 

Golf Clubs 


the jump on him. ralhcr than having him 
get the jump on us. He had a clear shot 
at u-s through the lane, but he just wasn't 
able to catch us. 

Every one of these four Derbies gave 
me equal satisfaction. The next one is 
the one that's on your mind the most. 
I've already got four. I'm thinking about 
No. 5. if I can gel it. I thought I might 
get it with Bold l.ad in ‘65, The way he 
won the one-mile Derby Trial so easily 
and all. I thought he might be any kind 
of a horse. He couldn't have won that 
any easier than he did. He just did every- 
thing perfectly. But on the way to the 
post in the Derby, he just didn't feel right 
to me. It could have been the elfecis of 
his spring splint trouble or the calcium 
deposit that he has on one knee or. as 
his trainer later pointed out. a sudden 
fever that might have taken hold of him 
a few hours before post lime. But what- 
ever iv was. Bold Lad never ran anywhere 
near his best, and on this day. certainly, 
he was never going to beat a coll at the 
lop of his form like Lucky Debonair. 


R eporters have asked me on occasion. 

while referring to pcriod.s of slumps 
that most aihlcies go through in other 
sports, what my feeling is about slumps 
in racing. There is a tendency , and a stu- 
pid one, to connect the success of a rider 
w ith the ability of his agent. Let me ex- 
plain, In ihc first place I haven't seen 
many good agents, regardless of how 
many winners their jt>cks ride. If a jix:k 
diwsn't have any good mounts an agent 
isn't going to do anything for him. If an 
agent gets him on some mounts and he 
starts winning, he starts getting hetler 
mounts. That di>esn't mean that the 
agent is necessarily a good agent, because 
that's what an agent is getting paid for: lo 
get him mounts. And ifa jock can win on 
them, he puts himself in demand. The 
agent isn’t doing it. The jtKk. by w inning 
races, is doing it. No agent has ever made 
a JiKk. If a jock's not in demand, an 
agent's not going to do anything with 
him. 

Because the press feels like building it 
up. my relationship with agents has been 
considered stormy. 1 don't think it's been 
stormy at all. 1 guarantee that in the 15 
years I've been riding I've had fewer 
agenis than sonyc of the riders in the top 
20. And 1 guarantee that if 1 tired my 
agent tomorrow, it would be all over the 
racetrack and in every paper in the coun- 
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'"With NML on my side, I can 
take more business risks/' 


jULIO S. LACUARTA 

P/eiideni ol Laguar(a. Cavrel and Botin, Inc., Realtors, Houston 



Mr. Laguarta, 33, looks over the Site lor the lamily's new home 


•"In the real estate business, I have to 
take some chances. 

"Happily, I have Northwestern Mu- 
tual life insurance to back me up. Risk- 
free. Great stability. So I feel free to 
use my venture capital most effectively. 
My family is protected against serious 
financial upset. 

"1 chose NML for low net cost and 
fast growing cash values. It's a reserve 


fund I know I can depend on in case 
of emergency." 

Your money buys more at NML 
One reason is low operating expense 
at Northwestern Mutual. As a percent- 
age of premiums, a recognized statis- 
tical service reports, this runs about 


one-third less than the average of the 
14 other largest life insurance firms. 

Why not call your Northwestern 
Mutual agent? He specializes in life 
Insurance tailored to personal needs 
and delivered at low net cost. 

Ask about our dividend scale. It's 
been increased 12 times in 15 years! 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE - MILWAUKEE (SMS 
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Fond of things 
Try a sip of 

The flavor of this fine liqueur is as 
bright and sunny as the beaches 
of Amalfi. And as distinctively 
Italian. In fact, legend says that 
they distill the golden rays of the 
Italian sun and put them into each 
drop of Galliano. Try a sip, and 
the legend may seem very real. 
Galliano— the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 


try. Any other rider changes agents — 
with the exception of Shoemaker or a 
rcat top one— and you wouldn't hear 
anything about it. Because it wouldn't 
be news — manufactured news, that is. I 
consider that as long as I’m paying an 
agent 1 not only have the right to fire 
him anytime I want, but I have a right 
to criticize him if I don't think he’s do- 
ing his job properly. Two people don't 
get along and the employer fires the em- 
ployee. That's such a big deal? 1 am pay- 
ing him. He's got 20' , of me. I don't 
have 80' of him. 

Some people consider a slump is any- 
time you’re not winning any races. 
That’s stupid. They wouldn’t know what 
a slumpwas if they saw one. I’ve seen rid- 
ers ride as good as they always do. no 
change at all. and they won’t win a race 
in a month. I don’t consider them in a 
slump. I guarantee you that I can take 
absolutely the best rider there is and 
pick out some horses for him to ride for 
a period of two weeks and he won’t win 
any races. And he’ll be considered in a 
slump. The point is. if he isn’t on horses 
that can run he's automatically got to 
lose. As for me, when I feel that I’m not 
at my best, both physically and mental- 
ly. I take a vacation. I know before any- 
body else svhen my reflexes are off or if 
I'm going through a menial thing where 
I’m bugged about something, and then 
I’ll lake a week or so off. 

It's unfair to make a comparison be- 
tween a ballplayer hitting badly or not 
fielding well and a rider not winning any 
races. A ballplayer is depending solely 
upon himself. A rider, remember, has 
to have a horse along with him. The two 
of us have to come down there together. 
You don’t see a football player drag 
some other guy with him over the goal 
line. If he did. and ihc guy he had to 
lake wiih him didn’t feci ttx) good, do 
you think he'd score any touchdowns? 
Or a baseball player— what if he had to 
drag somebody else around the bases 
w ith him? 

The premise in horse racing is ihat for 
any rider to win races he must have a 
horse that can run. What he does with 
that horse is his responsibility. Bui it’s 
a icamwork thing. Sure, other sports in- 
volve teamwork, too. Take a doubles 
tennis match. Maybe one guy. individ- 
ually. played better than the other three 
pul together, hut he could still be on the 
losing team if his partner wasn't any 
good. In a golf foursome you can shoot 
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You can with air conditioners from Ford. 


It s 95^ in the shade, the temperature s 
climbing and you’re cool as sherbet. Nice 
trick . . . and you can do it. Our new Ford 
air conditioners are the secret. 

These units are dressed with simulated 
wood-grained 
panels. Their 
slim contours 


assure you 
plenty of leg- 

room. And they quickly coot as much air 
In your car as you'd need to air condition 
two entire rooms in your house. 

What's more, Ford air conditioners re- 
spond to your commands. Convenient dials 
change temperature and airflow withaflick 
of your finger. Movable louvered panels 
put the air where you want it. 

This summer, keep your cool. Have an 
air conditioner put in your car by the man 
who installs Ford parts best . . . your local 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury Dealer. 



MICHELOB IS AGED 
AT THE BREWERY 



Those expensive imported beers don't "age" 
on the costly boat ride over. They just get o 
little older. Michelob is aged right here in 
America. So, you don’t pay for a boat ride. 
You pay for a great beer. Period. 


BUSCH, ific. . sr'iwts 
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the best round and still gel beat if your 
partner shoots a terrible round. 

There arc so many people a rider is 
dependent upon that his career is more 
insecure than that of most professional 
athletes. 1 shouldn't say that it's any 
harder physically than football, because 
football players take a beating. Fighters 
take a beating. Baseball players play a 
tough season, but they are still more de- 
pendent on themselves, although nat- 
urally there's a certain amount of team- 
work involved. I'm talking about when 
they're running the bases or fielding the 
ball or when they're up at bat. Then 
they're on their ow-n. What they show 
is their own ability, specifically. 

Back when I became a jock 15 years 
ago I didn't like riding because 1 was 
insecure. Today, when I think about it. 
the word "like" is a poor word, because 
like implies that it's enjoyable and 1 
don't consider this an enjoyable busi- 
ness. because I'm working. It's not a 
sport to me. li'sjust the same as if I had 
to gel behind a typewriter and tap out 
letters for eight hours a day. Now, there 
are plenty of people who work in offices 
and you don't consider them enjoying 
typing. That is their work, their busi- 
ness. When I go to the racetrack, it's just 
the same as if I was going into an otfice 
and work. That's what I have to do. 

I don't want anyone to think that I 
hate it, because I don't hate it. 1 don't 
dislike it. I'm doing it for a living. I'm 
doing it because this is what I'm capable 
of doing. This is what I'm good at, and 
this is what I want to do. 


siK'ial life, 1 think, is much dif- 
ferent from that of most jockeys. 
The majority of them arc married. I'm 
basically a loner. There arc very few 
male friends that I pal around with. 
Maybe one or two, but I seldom go with 
a pack of guys, except if 1 want to play 
cards. I'\e always traveled alone or may- 
be with one other friend, and dated 
under the same conditions. Oh, I know 
what girls are. I guess I discovered them 
when 1 left home. Socially. I think the 
greatest thing in the wrorld is to dale a 
girl. This is what counteracts the busi- 
ness side and makes life worth living. I'm 
not married because I've never found 
any one girl that 1 felt I could just abso- 
lutely live with for the rest of my life. 
But 1 have to have a good social life. 
1 mean, if 1 wasn't happy socially 1 
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There goes a guy 
going places in his 

pedwin 

shoes 

— a crazy dip-on in colors that sizzle! 

Most Pedwins*10 to *15. Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 



Can Palm Beaches 
citified sports jacket 
feel cool 
as a country breeze? 

Yes, if It’s a 
two-ply zephyr-weight 
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If you're straight If you're not . . . 
you'tl love them you need them! 



Your golf game . . . your whole summer 
. . . will be more fun in the snug softness 
of Wigwams. Their comfort l-a-s-t-s 
because Wigwams are STA*SIZED 
Shrink-Treated to hold their original 
shape. You’ll find many styles, colors 
and weights at leading shops, sporting 
goods and department stores. ^ 

WIGWAM MILLS, INC.; Shtboygan. )V>«. 

IN CANADA: Hanson Mills Lit)., Prov. ol Quebec 

for every sport and everyday wear, loo! 
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couldn’t possibly get up in the morning 
and go out to the racetrack and go to 
work. I enjoy the opposite sex. and 1 en- 
joy the people that I meet that 1 accept 
and that accept me. If I didn’t have this, 
I would have no incentive to work. 


I have always thought that a person 
* should always try to make things bet- 
ter. The world is progressing, and you 
have to progress with it. I know that rac- 
ing is a big business, but I think that it 
isn't progressing as much as it could. 
There are a whole lot of people's rights 
that have been infringed upon along the 
way. And not just mine. At the moment. 
I don’t know what I'm going to do when 
I Slop riding or when that will be. I've 
given some thought to going into tele- 
vision as a sports commentator. At the 
same time. I've thought about the possi- 
bility of becoming a racing oHiciai. But. 
to tell the truth. 1 just don’t know 
whether racing is ready for me. I would 
need help to become a competent official, 
and sometimes I don't think I could pos- 
sibly get any help. If you don't get any 
help, you're not going anywhere, be- 
cause one person di>csn*t even make a 
dent. I don't know if I'm capable or 
whether I'm that much enchanted by 
the challenge. 

When I quit the Jockeys' Guild I said 
I wasn't ever going to care about these 
problems again. Now. I wouldn't mind 
fighting any battle if the outcome would 
help the whole racing organization. But 
you're not guaranteed it will help, when 
the people you have to fight at the top 
don't want to be progressive or don't 
even try to act fair. 

I'm not questioning the stewards' in- 
LeUigcncc or Lhc cducariow rbai rhcy've 
had. but being intelligent is only half 
their job. The other half is understand- 
ing the business of racing itself. I'm not 
saying that they're not trying to do their 
best, or that they’re not basically hon- 
est. but what good is all that if they're 
wrong? Some stewards are vindictive as 
hell. People talk about me being arro- 
gant. I know a couple of stewards who 
had to be trained the same place as a 
Gestapo agent, 'cause that's exactly how 
they act to a rider. 

The paper work and bookwork in- 
volved in understanding the rules and 
regulations of racing can be handled by 
any intelligent person. 1 don't know all 
those things, and 1 would have to learn 
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them. Where the stewards often fail is 
through a lack of knowledge of the actu- 
al horses and this is a tremendously big 
part of racing. Stewards are entitled to 
make mistakes. It's no crime to make a 
mistake— but their crime is that they 
won’t admit it. because they feel that 
would weaken their position. This isn’t 
true. It would only strengthen their po- 
sition. but you can't get them to see 
that. Authority used this way is not 
right- Have you ever heard of a rider 
getting 10 days and then having the 10 
days rescinded? You mean to tell me in 
the whole history of racing that every 
jixk that got 10 days was guilty? You 
mean to tell me that in all those suspen- 
sions the stewards were never wrong? 
My God! They’re not perfect. They had 
to be wrong once or twice. 

I think it’s possible for some ex-jixks 
to become good oflicials. but you need 
more than one. Most of them, because 
they started riding young and there was 
no reason for them to continue their edu- 
cation. could not handle the bookwork 
end of an official'sjob. There'sa future for 
other riders, but it's an uphill battle, be- 
cause a jtK’k is treated like a jtKk and 
he is looked down upon by people in a 
higher position. Only the exceptional 
jock w ill make it. and he w ill only make 
it with help. 

Today there are still rules in the hook 
that arc completely outmoded and real- 
ly ridiculous. For example, there’s a 
rule that a trainer is responsible for his 
horses 24 hours a day. Beautiful rule. 
The only way he can be responsible for 
them is to put them all in one stall, get 
in the middle of them and not go to bed 
as long as he's training them. 

Now. I mustadmil that they've kind of 
eased ruVe by \bc svewavds Lakiwg 
into consideration each individual case. 
One of Hirsch Jacobs' horses once came 
up positive and he was exonerated. I feel 
that he was rightfully exonerated, be- 
cause from what 1 know about Hirsch 
Jacobs he'san entirely honest guy. I know 
this. The stewards knew it, and that's why 
they exonerated him. 

But what happens if a nobody, a guy 
that's got one or two horses, fails into 
the same situation? He hasn’t got this 
reputation like Hirsch Jacobs built up. 
The modification of that rule is helpful, 
but it still is not right. 

Another rule that's completely ridicu- 
lous is where a jock gets 10 days for 
careless riding. Who ever heard of taking 



a man's livelihood away from him for 10 
days because he tried to win and through 
carelessness or a slight question of mis- 
judgment he bothered somebody? May- 
be my outlook on the whole thing is 
wrong, but I just can't see an unbiased 
jury saying that a rider should be de- 
prived of his livelihood because of a care- 
less act. Perhaps for rough riding or dan- 
gerous riding, but even that, if it's not 
obviously committed on purpose, is go- 
ing to be tough to prove. I'd use fines, 
bccau.se a fine is taking money out of his 
pocket and he's got to work to gel it 
back, which is punishment enough. 

There’s no reason for rules not being 
uniform. In California you often get five 
days for carelessness and in Honda and 
New York you get 10, That isn't very in- 
telligent. When a ballplayer docs some- 
thing wrong, he gets thrown out for one 
game. A jockey is such a criminal he's 
got to have his livelihood taken away 
for 10 days? There arc eases in baseball 
where players slugged an official or spit 
on an official and were suspended for a 
short time and fined. If a jock did that, 
he’d gel ruled ofT for a year. There's got 
to be a no-cxccss-punishmcnt rule in here 
someplace. Take the game of football 
and unsportsmanlike conduct, which is 
the same as racing's rough riding. The 
team gets a 15-yard penalty, but I don't 
see them taking the man’s livelihood 
away from him. Only if the football play- 
er swears at an official or fights is he tak- 
en out of the game. And it's generally 
for that one game. I got suspended one 
time for using two swear words, and then 
the Jockeys’ Guild wouldn't represent 
me in the case. 1 used two swear words 
and 1 wrote them an apology for losing 
my temper. But does racing have a right 
to take my livelihood away from me for 
1 3 days? 

There's another rule in racing that's 
really beautiful, this rule of guilt by as- 
sociation. I don't gamble on horses but, 
without knowing it, it's perfectly possi- 
ble that I may be talking to a gambler 
or an undesirable. I couldn't recogni/c 
a bookmaker if I fell over him. But I 
imagine I've talked to some in nightclubs 
on occasion. They don't, you know, 
have a sign on their back that says, “I'm 
a bookmaker" They don't look any dif- 
ferent from other people. They got two 
eyes, a nose, a mouth and it’s all ar- 
ranged the same way that ours are. And 
1 could be ruled off, railroaded right out 
of my livelihood as a rider, just for asso- 


ciating, for talking with one bookmaker. 

I maintain that if a man is an unde- 
sirable. he ought to be in jail someplace. 
He shouldn't be allowed on the streets 
to talk to me. If he is allowed on the 
streets, I have to give him the benefit of 
the doubt that he’s not a criminal. I 
would have to think that, wouldn't you? 


S ome time ago a reporter came to me 
and asked, "If youwcrctold to look 
around for a so-called c/ar for the sport 
of racing, as we used to have in ba.scball 
—a powerful and influential man like 
Judge Landis— is there anybody that par- 
ticularly comes to your mind?" I told 
him no. that I didn't have anybody in 
mind, but that such a job could only 
be properly handled by somebody who 
knew ail the problems of racing. He 
would have to understand owners and 
breeders, know all about training, all 
about jockeys' problems, and he would 
have to be prepared to devote more than 
an eight-hour day to the job. In short, 
he would have to have a complete in 
w ith every facet of racing, and he would 
have to have the lime to judge fairly. He 
should have a knowledge of the law. I 
think it would probably lake more than 
one man. 

I just couldn’t really name any one 
person among all those I have met in 
racing. But. at the risk of bragging, 
though I know it's never going to hap- 
pen. I think 1 could help this man — whtv 
cver he is— a lot. I really do think so. 

But I'm getting tired of offering my 
services. I'm getting tired of fighting and 
not accomplishing anything. About my 
career on the racetrack. I've always main- 
tained whether it's a small race or a 
big race, there's no honor in riding and 
losing. There's only honor in winning. 
About life in general and the future, 1 
don't believe in cycles. Naturally, some- 
times you're going to go up and some- 
times you're going to go down. But that 
divcsn’l make it a cycle. That's like say- 
ing to yourself. “Don't worry, tomor- 
row will be a belter day." Tomorrow's 
not going to be a better day, unless you 
make it a better day or attempt to make 
it a better day. The bus just isn't going 
to come over and pick you up, You've 
got to find the station and go get on. In 
this world there's no such thing as just 
waiting until the next bus comes along. 
Because you may not catch that one ci- 
ther. It's not aseasy as that. end 
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Imagine putting with perfect overspin 
that holds your ball on line! A new 
concept in putter design, which has 
never been attempted before, has 
been developed by PGA golf club de- 
signers. It’s the new PGA Over-spin 
Putter. They’ve concentrated the 
weight of the putter at the top of the 
blade. This imparts positive overspin 
to your ball that wheels it up to the 
cup and in. It's a principle so unique 
we’ve applied for a basic patent. Top 
grade leather grip. Satin chrome fin- 
ish. Alligator vinyl putter cover. $16 
at your golf professional’s shop. 


Onfy clubt tpprevtd 
tba Profitt/ontf Go/ftfs' Association 
rap/asaniing over 5400 protasshnal golfers 
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VICTOR GOLF 

VICTOR GOLF CO.. 8350 North Lehigh Ave.. 

Morton Grove, III. 60053 
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■‘When I am through skiing." ' 
said World Champion Skier 
.Ican-Claude Killy, a speciator 
ai the Sebring road race lust I 
^^eckcnd. "I should like (o rnce I 
cars. First 1 would go to Carroll ! 
Shelby's driving school in Cal- | 
iTornia. Then I would race for { 
the world championship." Killy, 
who wheels down mountain- 
sides at something like 70 mph. 
drives a battered Mini-Ctxjpcr 
around Val-d'lsirc at speeds up 
tollOmph. Thccarwill goeven 
faster, he claims, "but the tires 
will not stay on the ground. If I 
raced cars though. I would need 
a />/> car. like a Mustang, but 
1 would not be able to afford 
to buy one." h was suggested 
he could get a sponstir. "Who 
would sponsor me’’" he asked. 
Carroll Shelby squinted under 
the rim of his black cowboy hat 
and grow led, "I've seen this here 
kid drive. He instinctively takes 
the right line around a course 
because of his training as a skier. 
He likes speed. He'd be a na- 
tural. Jawn-Claw Killy naw. I 
don't think he'd have any trou- 
ble at all finding a sponsor." 

At the Kanstis-UCLA track 
meet Kike Sommer ama/cd Jim 
kyun with her interest (Ae/ou). 
even though she was not sure 
what records he holds. Fast be- 
coming a track enthusiast, she 
IS currently working on u movie 
called The IfVcAer/ Dreams of 
Paula Uchiihz, in which she pstr- 
traysan Fast Cierman track star 



who escapes to West Berlin by 
pole-vaulting over the Wall 
la stand-in a man in a wig- 
will do that scene in the lilm). 
Hike has been training under 
UCLA Track Coach Jim Bush, 
striving for proficiency, as the 
script demands, at the sprints, 
hurdles, high jump, discus, shot- 
put and javelin. "Track has be- 
come part of my life," she says. 
After watching Ryun run the 
880 at the dual meet she de- 
clared, "I have never seen so 
much grace in any human being. 
When he t»H>k off on the back- 
stretch. it was like a beautiful 
animal running. It was a compo- 
sition of muscies, strength and 
grace." "She knows quite a lot 
about track." Ryun said. 

British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson was caught in a cross- 
fire of debris and bottles during 
a soccer riot two weekends ago 
on a pitch named the Lion's Den 
in Millwall. Hut the demonstra- 
tions. which included chants of 
"Ciestapo. Gestapo" directed at 
the chairman of the Millwall 
club, which had just lost to Hud- 
dersfield. did not seem to upset 
Wilson- he has always been a 
Huddersfield fan. The team has 
won every game hchasatlcndcd- 
"Ihc Prime Minister," stiys the 
manager of Huddersfield, "has 
become a bit of a mascot." 

Another Louisville sponsoring 
group is being formed— Cassius 
Clay's having been disbanded - 
and until last week the business- 
men invoKxd planned on nam- 
ing themselves Nothing But 
Winners. Inc. In their sporting 
stable arc Lightweight Boxer 
Marcus Anderson {with a 7-0 
record, including six wins by 
knockouts), rookie LPGA Golf- 
crMary Lou Danielanda 2-vear- 
old colt named Pee Wee Reese. 
The other day dockers at Flori- 
da Downs picked the namesake 
of the onetime Dodger short- 
stop to win his first start. But 
the colt, whom Pee Wee Reese 
chose personally to bear his 
name, was running a fever by 
racctimc and never made it to 
the paddock. Meanwhile Mary 
Lou was finishing m a tie for i 


20th in the Louise .Suggs Invi- 
tational. At last word. Marcus 
Anderson was still unbeaten, 
but the attorney for Nothing 
Bui W'inners said that the group 
might not be incorporated after 
all, at least not under that name. 

When it comes to boats no one 
will ever be able to call him u 


hush k.igucr, Gussie Busch. St. 
Louis beer and baseball boss, 
has taken delivery of a new 
S7(K).(K)() German yacht lahove). 
The 119-fiK'i craft is moored in 
Si. Petersburg. I la. alongside his 
84-foot motor cruiser and his 
41-foot Ryboviich. A team of 
interior decorators has furnished 
the iy-by-22-foot main siiloon, 
the 19-by-I2-foot master bed- 
room and the l4-by-l2-fool 
dining ro«’m of the new boat 
with Louis XVI chairs, shirred 
silk panels and Tuscan-finished 
cherry cabinets. A pineapple, 
the symbol of hospitality, has 
been woven in gold into the 
.sea-green carpet. 

Members should be forewarned 
that the traffic on IchraiTs 
royal golf course w ill be heavier 
next month. 1 he Shah of Iran'N 
brother. Prince Mahmoud 
Ke/a Pahlevi. recently paid a 
visit to H R- Owen Ltd. of 
Berkeley .Sircei. London, the sec- 
ond-largest Rolls-Royce dealer 
m the world, putting the shop 
salesmen on a Silver Cloud of 
anticipation But instead of buy- 
ing a SI 5.000 Rolls, Prince Mah- 


moud ordered a S980 Mini- 
moke. a kind of miniature Land 
Rover. It is to be used as a cad- 
die car on the royal golf course, 
the prince explained. “We 
haven't heard of a Mini-moke 
being used on a golf course be- 
fore." said an Owen company 
official, "but we don't suppose it 
mutters if you own the course." 


Meanwhile, in Hollywood. Ac- 
tress .Sno-Margrel has decided 
to stick to her gold-plated golf 
cart. Last week she broke her 
one-year engagement to Actor 
Roger Smith. Back to Smith 
went his SI2,(X)0 diamond ring, 
hut unrciurncd was the golf cart 
he had given her as. well, as a 
kind of Mini-moke to get about 
the studio lot. 

At the end of the 1965 season 
W ally MtKin. the Dodgers' out- 
fielder. left the big leagues and 
headed back to the Ozarks. 
where he was raised. "It was a 
drastic change, going from Los 
Angeles to Siloam Springs, Ark. 
[pop. 4.774]," Moon said re- 
cently. "hut it was a calculated 
change. When I was young I 
loved lo hunt and fish. I wanted 
to do that again. And I wanted 
lo teach; I had always planned 
onthal." Mwn.who hasamas- 
Icrs degree from Icxas A&M, 
has mastered his plan. In Siloam 
Springs he has found catfish, 
quail, wild turkey, squirrel and 
a job downtown teaching and 
coaching baseball at John 
Brown University. 
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Today you can call 96.8% of the world’s telephones— for 
business or pleasure. And the cost is low. For example, 
you can call most of Europe for only $9* ($7.50* to 
United Kingdom and Ireland). Since the first overseas 
call, in 1927, the Bell System, in cooperation with foreign 
telephone agencies, has pioneered in the development of 


today's worldwide telephone network. This network con- 
sists of high-capacity undersea cables, communica- 
tions satellites and radio facilities. When you want to 
keep in touch with anyone— almost 
anywhere-call Long Distance. 

»»ini m W, (Sa n. taS tii. 














Here's the uniform of the day for Arnie's Army 

Atfen'shunl Kodel wants you— to look great! So do five of the big guns in sportswear. They are 
bringing you the coordinated head-to-toe Arnold Palmer Look, with the crispness— the comfort— the 
great style— of sportswear with Kodel. You'll find the items here at fine stores in your area. Count off! 

(Upper Left): Hal Joseph plays it cool with the Master's Cap— one size fits all. With Arnie's umbrella 
insignia. A blend of Kodel polyester and Avril" rayon. Choice of 14 colors. Made to sell for about $4, 

(Upper Middle & Upper Right): Robert Bruce suggests that all-time favorite, the easy-swinging 
knit shin for golfers from nine to ninety. Now with the plus of durable-press neatness in an 
easy-care blend of Kodel polyester and cotton. All shirts have Arnie's umbrella emblem. Boys' 
sizes 8-20 in eight colors. About $3.50. Men's sizes S-M-L-XL in a dozen colors. About $5. 

(Lower Left): Windbreaker shows you how to stay neat in this durable-press poplin golf jacket in a 
crisp blend of Kodel polyester and Avril r ayon. Sizes 36-50 Reg,, 38-50 Long. Ten colors. About $20. 
(Lowfer Middle): Sunstate features the long-lasting freshness of Kode l polye ster and Avril rayon, 
in poplin weave durable-press slacks. Belted model with umbrella buckle, tee pocket and towel loop. 

In 12 colors. Sizes 28-44. About $12 (slightly higher on the West Coast). Walk shorts also available. 
(Lower Right); Kayser Roth completes the uniform of the day for Arnie's Army with the softness of 
Kodel in ribbed crew socks of wool and Kodel polyester . Sizes lO’/a-lS. In six colors. About $1.00. 

COUNT ON KODCI...VIEUBEE OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY. EASTMAN CHEMICAL PtOOUCTS. INC. tvbtldlON ol Emwen KodaL Cempony. »0 MADISON AVE..N.Y, N.Y. tOOId. 
Kod*l !• Iht 'rodtmart for Eot'"^ oolvoi’tr l-Mr. Eatrmen motot onlv IS* llbor, nol lobrici or gor>o«nii. 
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A cataclysm at the 


Cavendish 


Club 


I ( is a tine thing, of course, for various sports and arts to 
set up Halls of Hamc for their heroes. However. I think 
a lot of us arc just as interested in antiheroes, thtrse who 
could only be comniemoraicd in a Chamber of Horrors. I 
have a nomination for the Bridge Chamber of Horrors, al- 
though. truth to tell, it is already frightfully crowded. 

The scene was the "big game” at New York’s Cavendish 
Club, renowned gathering place for the world’s bridge mas- 
ters. Tact prevents me from giving you the name of the 
man silting West. SuHice it to say that you would recognize 
him as a famous U.S. player. As if what transpired was not 
gruesome enough, it happened that West's partner was a 
vv'oman— also an expert — who is not noted for amiability. 





NORTH EAST SOUTH 


WEST 


PASS 

RASS 


PASS a tr PASS 

PASS 3 4 DOUBLE 

PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

DOUBLE REDOUBLE PASS 

PASS 


As an initial footnote to this auction, let me say that 
most of the bidding was done by the least expert player in 
the gantc. Obviously. 1 am referring to South. His first re- 
sponse of two hearts was eminently correct, but his ihrcc- 
club bid was fatuous, because two no trump was the in- 
dicated action. And his redouble of three no trump was an 
obvious case of trying to bite back at a buzzsaw. especially 
since the club bid had been doubled by West. South was 
clearly in serious trouble. 

East’s double called for West to lead his own suit (in this 
situation, West’s earlier double of clubs was the equivalent 
of bidding clubs), so West opened his fourth-highest club. 
Declarer captured East’s Jack with the king, studied the 
dummy for a few seci'nds and evidently concluded that it 
would be cowardly to quickly take eight tricks and grace- 
fully accept a one-trick. 400-poini loss, Instead, he de- 
cided to play for the glory of it and made a suicidal move. 
He led the 9 of diamonds and let it ride. 

Fust won the trick with the queen and returned the 4 of 
clubs. West topped South’s K with the 9, but at this critical 
juncture he fell victim to a fixation. He decided that South 
had started with a tivc<ard club suit, and then he became 
convinced that East had the diamond king. So he led his 
remaining diamond. The result was a catastrophe. Declarer 
ran off four diamonds and live hearts. Instead of going 
down four tricks redoubled, a crushing loss of 2.200 points. 
South was able to make the contract with an overtrick for a 
plus score of 1.350. 

Swings of .1.550 points -at a very substantial stake - 
are not laughed off by bridge experts, and the lady in the 
East position was definitely not the laughing type. Nor 
tongue-tied! Moreover, although I deplore volubility in 
women, let alone explosiveness. I really could not blame 
her. It did seem that West might have resisted his notion 
about the diamond king long enough, at least, to lay down 
the ace of spades and sec what card his partner would play 
on that trick. With East producing the 9 of spades, it would 
have become routine for West to cash his two top clubs, 
planning next to lead a spade. l.o and behold. West would 
find that he could also cash his last club. South having done 
his bidding on only a four-card club suit. Then East's two 
spade tricks would furnish the seventh and eighth tricks for 
the defense. The uproar at the Cavendish was almost as 
memorable as the hand itself. end 


Opening lead: 5 of cliihs 





You spend weeks 
planning vacation fun. 
Spend an hour with 
Gulf for vacation safety. 


In one hour your Gulf dealer can 
make 22 safety checks on your car. 
He’ll cover everything from tires and 
battery to front wheel bearings. 

This is called Gulf Safety Car 
Chek Service. Gulf dealers are 


trained to carry it out very carefully. 

That's because we want your car 
to be safe. Beyond a doubt. And be- 
cause we want you to enjoy your 
vacation. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
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There are really only two ways to get around 
today... one of them is Mansfields 

Men who get around. , .sooner or later meet up with Mansfields. No wonder. That 
Mansfield "look'' is something a guy just can't pass by. Like these rugged, textured 
brogues. As masculine as 4 on the floor. But soft and flexible. Long wearing, too! 
Even their price is comfortable. Next time you’re wlm A KlOdCI 1^0 
getting around-^get around to Mansfield Shoes. IVI 1 1 LL^ w 

BY THE MAKERS OF BOSTONIANS 


r/W/t *I6M. Urat>-aHd-biuklf wing lip: (upprr rlglil) 4iM2. plain Ine htaenf. Ilowrr rigl.li 4IMH. iong wing hiognr. In Hiirni<lifii Brown Grain. Ihit 
in Blaik Grain. Mantfieid Hhort /mm (Sliglilly higher in the Wnle for name 9/ nratesl .Maniftetd Uraler, Hoi(on<<iri S/iori. IV/iidnaii, Man. 


BOXING / Mark Kram 


Gypsy Joe: fire and music and minicuiture 

Joe Harris burst upon New York-and welterweight king Curtis Cokes-like an infant Muhammad AM. 
He danced and feinted and landed just often enough to win a fight his opponent was having Mttle part of 


LJis nume is Cispsy Joe Harris, and 
' ' he should be. it seems, in some toy 
window. along with Hellcyelc Rahbil 
and Bruno, 1 he Speclaeic Bear He is 
5' 5'. his legs are bowed, his stomach 
protrudes, and the head, shaven and 
like an old. scuffed marble, belongs to 
some 20th ( entury-f ox Mongolian war- 
rior. Call him boxing's contribution to 
miniculturc. Last week he crashed into 
Madison Square (iarden like a wrecker's 
steel ball. 

(iypsy's opponent m his lirst New 
York appearance, an over-the-weight 
nonlitle bout, was C urlis Cokes, light- 
ing for the second time in New >ork. 
Cokes IS the welterweight champion, 
but hardly anyone really believes this 
except the World Boxing .•\ssociation. 
an orgam/ation equally unbelievable. 
Nobody gave Cokes much of a chance 
against Harris, cither not even C okes. 
a laconic, inconspicuous gentleman from 
Dallas who does not inspire thunder- 
clapping flack. 

■'I knovs if I don't knock him out." he 
said before the light. "I don't win." 

He was right. Harris, whose name 
and abilities were trumpeted louder than 
those of any newcomer to New > ork in 
years, unanimously dccisioned Cokes for 
his 17th straight victory, but the light 
seemed much closer than most of those 
present concluded. True. Harris was the 
aggressor ("If he don't make the light 
they got to fumigate the joint." said one 
observer!, hut ( okes was a neat techni- 
cian at times that is. if you were care- 
ful to watch him. Ciypsy's style domi- 
nates any light. 

There has newer been a style like 
Gypsy's. It is all lire and music. Rockin' 
music. It comes at you from otf the 
wall, even from the moment he steps 
into the ring, a black hood over his 
head, a three-quaricr-lcngth. double- 
breasted. red-satin jacket with a black 
bow on the back as his robe. That alone, 
at least in Philadelphia, is enough to 
break up a place, but there is much 


more to come when he sheds the robe. 

His punches pile out from all angles, 
and they are thrown from any position. 
He is a machine gun and a Jester, with 
a ( haplinesqiic walk and the brass of a 
pickpocket, l-rcqucntly, with his arms 
dangling by his sides, he gives you his 
thin to hit. and stimetimes. in a corner, 
he will hold the rope with one hand and 
keep cracking you with the other. 

"I don't make plans." he says. "I 
just light, The guys I light don't know 
what I'm gonna do next, because I 
don't know what I'm doing." 

Against C okes. Harris vxas a bit more 
subdued than he generally is. but he did 
take cnorm.ous risks, rolling in with his 
arms folded by his chest and his chin 


stuck out. He wanted (\ikcs to bang 
him. to flurry with him. hut the cham- 
pion declined. Instead C okes stayed out- 
side. pawing at Harris with soft jabs 
and rocking him with good right hands. 
Harris caught more solid shots than any- 
body would admit. 

Ii was obvious that C okes was the 
more effective puncher in the tight. In 
two of the major wars, corner lighting 
in the eighth and iOlh rounds. C okes 
dealt out the most punishment. But in 
the end C okes beat himself, He simply 
did not light enough. He was beaten by 
a performer vxho reminds you of a ball 
club that knocks you over with slow 
rollers, hunts and pop flies that nobody 
can reach. Gypsy, despite u sharp, dam- 
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Wily Tennis Tip No 2 from Pennsyl' 


BOXING . ><no/iiW 



Pennsylvania otters this thinking man’s equalizer. Pretend you cannot 
hear conversation or calls delivered in normal tones. Encourage your 
opponent to scream his comments. This leads to a raw throat, trequent 
trips to the water tountain and an ultimate waterlogged condition sure 
to blunt his competitive edge. Important point: Frequently interrupt 
play to query “What was that, please?” in response to his muttered 
complaints. 



The Pennsylvania. Centre Court'Advantage 


The lop tenet of cunning tennis is to never let up once 
your opponent falters. Swoop in for the kill with the 
new Centre Court racket. Its whiplash resilience, 
precision balance and deadly accuracy make it an 
instrument of polite destruction. Team it with the 
famous Centre Court ball, and you'll play your mam 
chance doubled. Ask for Pennsylvania Centre Court 
at any quality sporting goods store' 

Gef your copy of "WHy Tennis by Pennsylvania" free 
with your next can of Centre Courts wherever quality 
sporting goods are sold. Or write Pennsylvania, P 0. 
Box 951. Akron. Ohio 44309. enclosing fOC to cover 
mailing 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 




aging Ict'l hook that was on target 
throughout I riday night's tight, is not a 
de\as(aiing puncher. He dependN on vol- 
ume to murk you up. Me is un animal 
in the ring, and he has to be handled 
like one. Had Cokes been less limorous, 
he might have had his knockout, and 
nobody would he wondering still who 
the welterweight champion is. 

The question now is where is C«>psv 
going'.’ 

Ciypsy Joe Harrts is a I’biladelphta 
lighter. I’rofessionally , that moans he is 
a savage who would tight y<>u if you had 
a whip in your hand- Historically, that 
means his future, his chance for gieat- 
n.*\s. IS suspect. 

Always they come out of i’hiladelphui 
with the same equipment; great heart 
and a sweet purity of skill. Somewhere 
they lose it quickly. They lose it in the 
gyms, where wars arc loiight every day. 
Nobody just spars in a Philadelphia gym. 
He lights, and each victory, because of 
the bitter competitiveness between hov- 
ers. trainers and managers, seems to be- 
come more important than an odicial 
success. s;iy . in kS ashingionor Baltimore. 
Ni> one knows h«m many careers have 
been loft behind in these dark holes 
jammed willi desperate kids. 

■'Ml these kids, they’re animals.' says 
Peg I eg Bales, a manager and trainer 
■They got to he. if they wanna survive 
here That’s why 1 just don't take any 
old hoy W hen a boy comes around here 
and says he wants to light I do some 
checkin’. I go 'round to their homes, 
and tf the mother and father is livin' 
and the house is kmda neat, you know, 
then I tell him. no. I'm not gonna let 
him tighi If lie ain't livin’ with nobody 
but a relative who don't care and the 
house IS kiokin’ like il oughla be lorn 
down, then I say. yeah. boy. you can 
be a lighter. ” 

The Philadelphia lighter, if he surv ives 
ihe gyms, often gets whipped by the 
night. The good lighter gel.s re^pcct in 
the neighborhoods, hut if he is very, 
very good he becomes a budge the hus- 
tlers wear on their lapels, and soon the 
night, with all its throbbing music and 
cooing foves. is calling. This is the route 
many of them have taken in Pliiladelphia. 
The world, success, begins and ends in 
i’hiladelphia 

' They don’t do no listenin' down 
here." says one trainer. “Yc>u try icilin' 
’em what’s out there wailing for ‘cm. 
but all they ever hearin' is that rockin’ 
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music and everybody tellin’ 'em v.hal 
big men ihcy are." 

Gypsy Joe isn't going to lease it all 
behind in any gym. He does not like the 
gym. or the loneliness of training. He 
prefers the action around C olumbia and 
Ridge, where the race riots once oc- 
curred. One time \shcn he became sus- 
picious that Joe Frazier, his stablemate. 
who was training for a heavyweight fight 
with Doug Jones in .\tlantic City, was 
receiving more attention than he was, 
Harris begged his trainer. Willie Red- 
dish. to allow him to go to .Atlantic 
C ity to train, too. 

"He begged me." says Reddish, "but 
he didn't have to. I wanted to get him 
out of that neighborhood, anyway." 

"That's right." .says ^ ank Durham, 
his eotrainer. "and then when he g<it to 
■Atlantic C ity he's sick all the lime. I 
know what he's sick for. though. He was 
sick for C olumbia and Ridge. He didn't 
like it in camp. Too quiet. He had to 
work. loo. Joe. he didn't want to wash 
dishes or anything. He's a star, he say. 
He can't cat in camp, either. Like in the 
city, you sec him walkin' around with his 
pockets bulgin' with candy." 

Durham and Reddish, although they 
laugh most of the time, know they have 
their hands full, but they cannot do much 
about It. Ciypsy lives the way he lights; 
cool it and don't gel all strung out over 
lighting or living. "We do the best we 
can with him." says Reddish, scratching 
his head. "Only way you keep him in a 
gym is pul one of those big, old German 
shepherds by the door. He ain't gonna 
do no movin' then." W illie was smiling, 
but the Garden wasn't when Ciypsy dis- 
appeared for three days at one point dur- 
ing his training for the Cokes light. 

"Where were you?" Gypsy was asked. 

"Around." he said. 

"Around where'!" 

".Anywhere the wild goose flies," he 
said, tugging at his checkered cap, which 
hung over one eye. 

"W'herc's the party after you win?" 
somebody asked. 

■■-Ain't gonna be no party, man." he 
said. "This ain’t my town. I'm from 
Philadelphia. I don’t belong here." 

He docs now, but he just docs not 
know it. He is the biggest thing to hit 
New York and the Ciarden in a long time. 
He is a natural in the ring and at the 
box oflice. and the Ciarden is not apt to 
let him stray far. One hopes that he is not 
just a naiiirul Philadelphia lighter, eno 



subtract 

multiply... 


electrically 

^on 

for less than X 


OxUam^ tuacLiu.t CPA.'^ 


For less than $90.00 the Figurematic is a lot more than you'd expect, 
You can add, subtract and multiply electrically. 

(Just flick your finger and figure up to 999,999.99) 

And carry it anywhere in its handsome case. 

With a lot of imagination and hard work, Smith-Corona made the 
kind of engineering discovery every company hopes for. 

And we're passing it on to you in this 8-pound electric brain. 
C.P.A.s use it. So think what a snap it makes grocery bills, inven- 
tories and sales figures. Even use it to check the kids' homework. 
Now you can stop envying C.P.A.s. 

You can afford their portable electric adding machine. 

The new Smith-Corona Figurematic 


sbb. 
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SCM CORPORATION, 410 Park Avenue, New York, N Y. 10022. 
Offices in Ctnada and major cities throughout the world. 


HOCKEY /Eric Whitehead 


'refreshingly different' 




English 

leather. 



The new. encitmg scent tor men— 
a Iresh. completely new fragrance 
note that lasts and lasts'. 
AFTER SHAVE S2 50, $4 50 
COLOGNE S3 00. 55 00 
AEROSOL DEODORANT SI 50 
SHOWER SOAP ON A CORO S2 00 
RUBDOWN BODY LOTION $3 00 
DEODORANT STICK St 25 
SPRAY COLOGNE $2 50 
GIFT SETS S3 7SloS9 50 


CMEM COMPANY, INC.. NORTHVALE. N.J. 




The first 
all-weather 
golf shoe 
that feels good. 

So good you might leave 
the power cart behind. Be- 
cause only new P-F’'^ golf 
shoes give you Posture 
Foundation— the built-in 
wedge that lightens the 
load on your feet and legs. 
And only P-F's give you all 
this comfort wrapped in 
lightweight, scuff-resisting 
uppers that keep you dry 
despite dew, puddles and 
wet grass. For real comfort 
that’s really weatherproof, 
you couldn't ask for more. 
Ask for P-F golf shoes by 
name. P-F's are also avail- 
able in women's styles with 
the same great features. 



No Red Guard 
in Vienna 


The U.S. had a goalie to remember, 
Canada had a goal to forget and 
Russia was the winner once again 

V ienna last week provided an emo- 
tional backdrop for the 34th world 
ice hockey championship, a title regard- 
ed with kindly tolerance by the National 
Hockey League but considered little 
less than holy in hiKkey-inad continen- 
tal Europe. A total of 235,000 fans tilled 
the spacious Vienna Sladihallc for the 
12-day tournament during w'hich Russia 
reemphasized its w-orld supremacy, a 
surprising U.S. team all but upset the 
balance of power traditionally shared by 
the U.S.S.R.. Czechoslovakia. Sweden 
and Canada, and, as usual, the fans be- 
came part of the show. 

The crowd was largely Viennese, but 
there were contingents from all over Eu- 
rope and even from Canada, and in no 
case were ideological preferences kept 
hidden. On the ninth day of the event, 
for instance, the East German team beat 
the West Germans in a private duel for 
last place in the A group. At game's 
end there was the traditional ceremony 
— both teams stood and saluted as the 
victors' flag was hoisted and the anthem 
played. There was both historical sig- 
nificance and riot potential in the mo- 
ment. since never before had any team 
from the West side of the Wall paid such 
formal homage to the Last. To the re- 
lief of uneasy ofiicials. however, the West 
German athletes sportingly played their 
as.signed role. But a mob in the stands 
rose practically en masse to boo, hoot 
and whistle its disapproval. 

A day earlier an angry crowd had 
demonstrated afterCzcchoslovakia's 1-1 
tie with Canada. Two Canadian goals 
had been disallowed, and even the Aus- 
trian press joined in the furious blast 
at the officials. Finally, there was the 
unsubtle incident that occurred at the 
teams' hotel after the Russians defeated 
Canada to clinch the championship. 
Fans jammed the lobby to applaud the 
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losers as lhe> returned: the arrival of the 
victorious Russians shortly afterward 
was greeted with silence. 

Through all of this the U.S. team was 
receiving somewhat neutral treatment, 
perhaps because it was not supposed to 
play any signiticam role in the battle 
among the top four teams. But the 
Americans, led by a heroic goalie named 
Carl Wetzel. rcfu.sed to be ignored. On 
the first day they stunned Sweden 4 
They then lost to Russia 7 2 . and to 
Czechoslovakia 8 3 in u wild game in 
which Wetzel gashed his head, finished 
in a blood-soaked bandage, and made 
an astonishing 75 saves. And then the 
U.S. held Canada very well before los- 
ing 2 I. In the end the Americans were 
able to finish fifth among the eight A 
group clubs with a 3-3-1 record. Their 
performance earned them automatic en- 
try into next year's Winter Oi)mpic 
Ciames. and Wet/el was named goalie 
on the tournament's All-Star team. 

The Canadians' narrow escape against 
the U.S. set up Ihcircxpecied stretch bat- 
tle with the Russians, while the C/cehs 
and Swedes could merely fight to stay 
close. Aficr six games, only Canada and 
Russia were unbeaten, aliliough the < a- 
nadian record was marred by ihal stormy 
tic with Czcch<>sIovakia. I he champion- 
ship was now to be decided in the head- 
on meeting between the unbeaten learns. 
A Russian victory would give ihc strong, 
superbly conditioned Red macliinc its 
fifth straight wi>rld title. A win for the 
Canadians would leave only Sweden in 
Ihc way of their first championship since 
1961. 

The Canadians wanted it badly, for 
this was to be the year of ihcir return to 
power. Father David Bauer, a quiet 42- 
year-old Vancouver priest, had planned 
it that way. The younger brother of a 
former Boston Bruin star. Bobby Bauer, 
he had turned down a po.ssiblc NHl 
career to enter the priesthood. Six years 
ago, disturbed by the Soviet takeover of 
amateur hockey, which Canada had long 
dominated, lather Bauer developed a 
new concept for preparing a national 
team. Last year he stepped down as 
coach and handed the team over to a 
youngex-pro from Saskatchewan. Jackie 
McLeod, but he stayed on as an active 
adviser. 

Pan of Bauer's advice was lo get for- 
mer Toronto Maple Leaf Defenseman 
Carl Brewer reinstated as an amateur so 
Ihal he could play for the Nationals. 

eonlinufd 
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HOCKEY foniinuni 


Brewer, an enigmatic \oung man who 
walked »’ut on a SZX.tXMl-a-vear job with 
the Leafs last fall after u dispute with 
Coach Punch Imlaeh. was willing, but 
Imlacli and other NUl. officials were 
not- I inally. btiwing to strong political 
pressures, the pro league reluctantly 
made Brewer asailabie to the amateurs. 

The three-time Mil. All-Star added a 
dash of mature leadership and a lot of 
muscle to a team made up predominant- 
ly of college boys. \\ hen the Canadians 
arrived in Vienna. Father Bauer said, 
“■rve never said it at any time over the 
past live years, but this time I really feel 
we can heat the Russians.” 

For the first period of their clash, it 
appeared that the priest might be right. 
The team from Russia - six of the play- 
ers were from the Soviet army, the oth- 
ers from various Moscow clubs — was 
led by such veterans as Vyacheslav Slar- 
shinov. Anatoli Firsov and Boris Ma- 
yorov. They were presumed to be un- 
flappable. but the Canadians came out 
with a furious checking game clearly de- 


signed to rattle their fives, who believe 
in preci.se, pattern play. Break up tlie 
patterns, some said, and you have a 
chance, for the Russians have not learned 
how to improvise. 

Getting inspired play from a squad 
that came into the game suffering from 
three key injuries. C anada did check the 
Russians into a slate of visible frustra- 
tion. At the 5:35 mark Fran Huck, the 
smallest man on the ice at 165 pimnds. 
look a pass from Brewer and deftly 
slipped the puck into the Russian net. 
Shaken and confused, the Russians ap- 
peared to be in trouble until midway in 
the .second period, when they got the big- 
gest break of the tournament. Firsov. 
top scorer in the competition, skated to- 
ward the L'anadian goal, slopped about 
25 feet away and lofted a high, la/y shot. 
The puck seemed to be going harmlessly 
over Goalie Seth Martin’s head when 
Canadian Defenseman Barry MacKen/ie 
reached for it with his glove. The puck 
was deflected down and over the startled 
Marlin's shoulder into the net. 


Red flags ro.se in the stands, the Rus- 
sians on the icc went wild, and from that 
moment on there was no stopping them. 
The final blow to the deflated Canadians 
came just two minutes later when Brew- 
er left the ice with a badly cut eye. He re- 
turned after sonic repair work but was 
fur less elfeetive. The Russians began to 
dominate the action and broke through 
with the winning goal at 10:36 of the 
third period, as .Slarshinov punched in a 
rebound of a shot by Mayorov. 

After the triumph. Soviet Coach Ar- 
kadi Cherishnov sent a wire to his gov- 
ernment in Moscow: ‘’We have fultilled 
our promise of victory for the 50lh birth- 
day of our Soviet Republic.” 

There was a prompt return wire of 
congratulations from Premier Kosygin 
inviting the team to u state banquet in 
the Kremlin. Asked how large a public 
demonstration would greet the victors* 
homecoming, Cherishnov pondered for 
a moment and said. "It will be perhaps 
just a little bit — just a little bit — less than 
for the return of the cosmonauts. " *no 
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Record Breaker Special! 


3 woods, 8 irons $ 
and a FREE GOLF BAG! 
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^ 120.00 

VALUE 


Here's a real money-saving oppor- 
tunity to move up to MacGregor 
top-quality golf equipment. 

You get this great set of matched 
Nicklaus Gold Crown Clubs ... 3 
woods and 8 irons for S99.95. Plus 
. . . this handsome, professionally 
styled Durex golf bag FREE. To- 
gether they're a great value at the 
regular price of Sl20.00...but while 
they last you can save over S20.00! 

These are our famous Nicklaus 


clubs, with all of MacGregor's 
workmanship and playability. ..with 
over 70 years of club-making know- 
how. ..built right in. 

If you want to improve your game 
... if you want a set of clubs and a 
bag you'd be proud to carry on 
any course . . . see your MacGregor 
dealer. 

Supply of our Record Breaker 
Specials is limited. Get in on the 
savings now. 
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HORSE RACING 


Whitney 

Tower 


In Reality 
shows 
that he’s for 
real 


Continuing to race consistently, 
Sunshine Calvert's colt allowed 
himself to be rated, then drew 
away (right) in Florida's Derby 



les*; than two minutes after the gate 
^ uas sprung at the l-lorida Derb\ last 
week, the whdic S-year-old scene in gen- 
eral. and the Kentucky Derby piclurc in 
parlieular. had changed again. Change 
has become routine In this season, al- 
ready complicated by untimely injuries, 
puz/ling sicknesses and a good deal of 
awful weather. Saturday's race proved 
that Reflected Cilory, Mrs. Ethel D. Ja- 
cobs' I'lamingo winner, can be beaten at 
nine furlongs. His licking was soundly 
administered by Mrs. f ranees A. Clcn- 
tcr's amazingly consistent In Reality (SI. 
Jan, 30). who beat him by eight and a 
half lengths with no n»msensc about it. 
In fact. Reflected Glory finished a dismal 
seventh, a nose behind sixth-place Tum- 
ble Wind, while up ahead of the pair of 
them and behind In Reality were Hiller. 
Reason to Hail. Proviso and Gentleman 
James. 

Tumble Wind came to l lorida after 
establishing himseif as the second-best 
colt based in California behind Ruken. 
Does his poor showing in the I lortda 
Derby mean that Ruken. who had beat- 
en Tumble Wind by only a length and a 
half in the Santa Anita Derby, is to be 
counted out as a Kentucky I>erby threat'.’ 
Not necessarily. Tumble Wind never 


looked like a colt who wanted to go 
much of a distance, but Ruken i.sacome- 
from-bchind finisher who gels up a head 
of steam at the I6ih pole. Thai guaran- 
tees trouble for all the colls .seen in the 
Morida Derby, and. perhaps, for Da- 
mascus. impressive winner of the Bay 
Shore at .Xqucduct. 

Reflected Glory's loss came as a dis- 
tinct surprise to the crowd of 2.1.9X0 
which had made him (along with his sia- 
blcmatc. Reason to Hail) the 7-to-IO fa- 
vorite. But In Reality was hardly a sleep- 
er. "He's really consistent and a whale of 
a competitor." says Trainer SunshincCal- 
vcrl. and the record bcarslhat out. In 12 
lifetime starts In Reality has been first or 
second II times. This year he has won 
three out of five and placed in the other 
two behind Reflected Glory in the I la- 
mingo and Biller in the 1 lorida Breeders 
I lundicap. when he gave away 13 pounds 
to the winner. "In fact." says Calvert, 
"the only vaguely disappointing race In 
Reality has ever run was in last fall's 
Ciarden State, when he was fourth to 
Successor. B»ild Hour and Proviso. I 
thought he'd be in the first three that day 
instead of being beaten by over nine 
lengths. But this year he more than made 
up for that. Actually, one of his best 


races was the I lamingo. when he lost to 
Reflected Glory. He set nearly all the 
pace that day, and was pushed all the 
way by Bold Monarch. 1 knew then that 
we had a chance in the Horida Derby." 

Before the race last week cx-Jockey 
Calvert tried to gain an advantage for his 
horse. He shipped over from Hialeah to 
Gulfsircam on Monday, and exercised 
his colt regularly on the (iulfstrcam 
track, where he had won the l ountain of 
’»'i>ulh Slakes the pievluus week, lliisth 
Jacobs, on the other hand, vanned Re- 
flected Glory over from Hialeah only 
hours before post time: when the coll 
stepped on the track it was for the first 
lime in his life. That might not have 
made any difference in the outcome, but 
it is a possibility. Before the race. Train- 
er l-ddie Neloy. whose Cireai Power fin- 
ished eighth, was asked if lie fell that Re- 
flected Glory was the horse to beat. "He 
looked awfully good at l-lamingo lime." 
said Neloy. "but who knows if he'll car- 
ry his form from Hialeah to (iulfstrcam? 
After all. he didn't have that great form 
bvforv he got to Hialeah, did he?" ,\i the 
same time Neloy. along with most ofthe 
other trainers in the Morida Derby, fig- 
ured they had a good shot at the race 
ihenrselves. "NS'hcn Great Povser was 
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Bold new 
Brut for men. 

By Faberge. 

If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself/ 
try something else. 



For after shave, after shower, 
after anything I Brut. 


beaten in the Fountain of Youth here a 
week or so ago.” Ncloy said, "he got the 
lead and then tired. I thought he was fit 
enough not to tire. But Baezasaid it would 
do him a lot of good. I hope he’s right.” 
Said Ogden Phipps, whose mother ov^ns 
Great Power. “He may look great, but I 
have my doubts about his wanting to go 
a distance." On Florida Derby day. at 
least. Phipps — not Baeza — was right. 

Neither Tumble Wind's trainer. Char- 
lie Whitlingham. nor his rider. Bill Shoe- 
maker. wanted to set the pace in this race. 
But, as Shoe put it. "Everyone seemed 
to take back at the break, and that put 
me on the lead. He was running easy 
enough, but he couldn't hang on beyond 
the quarter pole. From there home he 
weakened badly. I never thought he was 
a distance horse, and now ] know it.” 

While Shoemaker and Tumble Wind 
were setting the early pace on a track 
somewhat dull and against 25-miIc-per- 
hour headwinds on the backstreich. In 
Reality was biding his time. Great Power 
was second, followed by Biller (who 


ran a very good race on his own). At the 
half-mile pole Jockey Earlie Fires moved 
In Reality up from fourth to second, 
and the race was pretty much settled 
right there. Riding with a coolness not 
always asstxriated with one so youtig — 
Fires, out of Lepanto. Ark., turned 20 
on March 19— the winner made his big 
move going into the far turn. "I didn’t 
want to move that soon," Fires sheep- 
ishly admitted later, “but my saddle was 
starting to slip and I thought 1 belter 
get with it before the saddle and I both 
went clear over my horse’s head.” They 
took the lead from Tumble Wind just 
beyond the quarter pole, and by the 
eighth pole they were a length and a 
half in front of Biller (giving Florida- 
breds a one-two finish). The winning 
margin was two and a half lengths at 
the wire. Biller held on to beat Reason 
to Hail by a neck for second money. 
More than three lengths back was Pro- 
viso. who uncorked a good late run after 
a bad start. 

Rcfiecied Glory ran along in eighth 
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/Now, 
a long 
face can 
improve 
your 
golf game. 

HOW? 

With my new Model 8100 "Long 
Face" Woods. This special 1967 
Ben Hogan' Wood features a 
shallow head, longer face and 
longer clubhead, with weight 
distribution designed for greater 
speed. The result is a wood club 
which gives you more mar- 
gin for error with im- 
proved distance and 
accuracy. 



My new "Long Face" Woods 
are waiting for you at your Coif 
Professional Shop. Let them 
start improving your game on 
your next round. 



BEN HOSAN 


place most of the way. not as far back 
as is his custom. But when everyone was 
expecting him to make his usual circling 
move, around the thrcc-cighihs pole, 
nothing happened at all. Jockey Jorge 
Velasquez used the feeble excuse that 
Renecied Glory had not liked the track 
and then suggested that the result might 
have been different had he and the Fla- 
mingo winner worked out at Giilfstream 
earlier in the week. Gulfslrcam's sandy 
strip may have been slightly duller than 
Hialeah's was on March 3, and the Flo- 
rida Derby's lime of 1:50',-. was a far cry 
from Reflected Glory's l:4il^i Flamingo. 
But Trainer Hirsch Jacobs has never 
been one to make excuses. "I le's kicking 
up and should do all right," he said of 
Reflected Glory before the race. When 
it was suggested that the colt might have 
been at a disadvantage by not shipping 
earlier. Jacobs said, “Good horses 
should run good anywhere." 

Now that the Florida 3-year-old sea- 
son is over, most of the good horses — 
and a few not so good — will move on 
to Kentucky. The Jacobs pair will go 
to Aqueduct for a possible shot at the 
April 22 Wood Memorial. In that race 
they should meet Damascus, Successor 
and Dr. Fagcr. .Already heading for 
Kecneland and the April 27ih Blue Grass 
Stakes is Ruken, and he may be joined 
later at Churchill Downs by one or two 
of the lop finishers of the April 22 Cali- 
fornia Derby at Golden Gate Fields. 
Two in that race who may be worthy of 
the trip are Rimal, a full brother to 
Drin, and Jungle Road, handled by 
an “apprentice*’ trainer named Johnny 
Longden. 

And what about In Reality, who nev- 
er seems to run a bad race? Mrs. Frances 
Center, the Minneapolis sportswoman 
who has been in racing in a minor w'ay 
for about 25 years and now has five 
horses with Sunshine Calvert, says tact- 
fully, "We'll take it day by day. But the 
final decision, we all know, will be up 
(o Sunshine." Jockey Earlic Fires, na- 
turally, would like nothing better than 
to go back to Churchill Downs, where 
in his first Kentucky Derby last .May he 
brought a 17-to-l field horse, Blue Sky- 
er. home third, beaten by only half a 
length and a nose by Kauai King and 
Advocator. “If In Reality can come off 
the pace as effortlessly as he did today," 
said Fires, “1 don't know why he 
couldn't do it at a mile and a quarter. I'd 
sure like to try him up there." «nd 
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You 
can get 
^ the ball 
up with 
“Curved Sole” 
Woods. 


HOW? 



A wing-like profile on my 1967 
"Curved Sole" Woods reduces 
air drag, increases head speed, 
and enables the club head to 
glide cleanly over the ground. 
The result is reliably greater 
distance with excellent playabil- 
ity from the tee and from thick 
fairway turf and bare spots. 

Try my 1967 "Curved Sole" 
Woods (available in Dura-Ply® 
and Persimmon) at your Golf 
Professional Shop. You will be 
surprised at the newly unlocked 
power in your swing. 
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BOWLING / Gary Ronberg 


Over 30 is over the hill 


The biggest payday on the pro tour-Akron's $100,000 Tournament of 
Champions—turned into a grab bag for the new crop of wonder kids 



Get alt that’s in vou and vour 
clubs... hit a Muxili. \ ou1l 
never know how good vou 
are until you do. Sold onl\ 
by professionals. Trv <»ne. 



Maxfli 

BY DUNLOP 


T here was so much noise at Riviera 
Lanes in Akron last week you could 
hear it clear out on Market Street. The 
Firestone company was staging its an- 
nual Tournament of Champions, worth 
SIOO.OOO in prize money, and that alone 
was enough to make the left-handers in- 
sist that the lanes favored the righties, 
and vice versa. There was also the usual 
boast that, even though bowling is def- 
initely not competing with golf, isn't it 
just wonderful that every time the two 
meet head to head on television, howling 
comes out with a 2-to-l edge in the Niel- 
sens. But. of course, the loudest noise of 
all was that of pins crashing and. as has 
become the trend for the past several 
years, most of it was caused by a corps 
of new young faces that has many of 
the old pros scurrying for cover. 

When the Firestone tournament was 
over late Saturday afterncKin one of 
the newest and youngest faces of all, 
that of Jim Stcfanich. 25. of Joliet. HI., 
wore the biggest grin, while his swoll- 
en right hand gripped the winncr'scheck 
of 525,000. Stefanich edged out Don 
Johnson. 26. in a special playoff after the 
two had tied 227-all in a one-game final 
for first place. Johnson won SI2,500 for 
finishing second, while Jack Biondolillo, 
also 26. picked up a bonus SIO.OOO for 
a 300 game, plus 56.500 more for fin- 
ishing third. 

The Firestone is rapidly becoming the 
Masters of bowling, but its main contri- 
bution may be a mass exposition of the 
young talent that is flowing into profes- 
sional bowling every year. Last year's 
tournament was won by Wayne Zahn, 
then only 25, who went on to become 
the pro circuit’s leading money winner, 
with almost S55.00() in earnings. The 
year before it was a 23-year-old named 
Billy Hardwick. These youthful victories 
underline the fact that the old days of 
bowling are gone, those days when the 
game's meager pots were monopolized 
by a seasoned few , The fact that the pots 
arc growing bigger each year (547.000 in 


total prize money in I959, SI. 5 million 
in 1967) has more than a little to do with 
the fact that the nation's bowlers— all 
40 million of them— are getting belter 
younger. Now. instead of staying hooK 
to watch Don C arter or Dick Weber or 
Carmen Salvino on TV, the best are 
brashly stepping onto the next lane and, 
in many cases, matching the established 
pros strike for strike. 

"I had to drop out of college a few 
years ago.” admits Stefanich. who has 
already won S27.050 in 1 967. "I Just 
couldn't afford to let studying interfere 
with my bowling." Of the 48 contestants 
in the Firestone, many belonged in the 



STEFANICH DISPLAYS HIS S3S.OOO FORM 
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'.amc general category. Dressed in color- 
ful Banlons, creased pants and shiny 
shoes, they are the bright, articulate 
young men who are driving the big cars. 
hoMting in the big tournaments and. in 
general, having a hall from coast to 
coast. Of the top 20 money winners in 
the I’rofessional Bowlers .Association this 
year. 1 2 are 27 years of age or younger. 
l-can. left-handed Dave Dav isofPhocnix. 
Ari/. is only 24. hut he has had no dilh- 
culty at all supporting a wife and 7- 
nionth-old baby daughter; even though 
It's only -April, he has already racked up 
S30.0C0. Zahn, from Atlanta, went imo 
the Mrcstonc as the PBA s fourth best 
money winner with SI2.I55. and Tim 
Harahan. only 20. of Encino. Calif., 
was right behind him w ith SI 1.960. Mike 
Durbin. 24, of Costa Mesa. Calif., was 
to hit his stride in Akron, finishing fourth 
and boosting his earnings to SI4.075. 
Others, like Barry .Asher. 20. of l.os An- 
geles, and Nelson Burton Jr,. 24. of St. 
Louis, were there, too, as was 21-ycar- 
old Jim (iodman of Oakland. 

This steady influx of new blood is not 
exactly cheered by the older, established 
pros but there is little they can do 
about It. The newcomers arc talented 
and smart, and they have benefited tre- 
mendously from the game's growing 
popularity. The junior league, a pro- 
gram for teen-agers, is now flourishing 
throughout the country. .An increasing 
number of communities offer bowling 
as an alternate to Little League baseball, 
By the time a young player turns pro. he 
is already apt to understand the finer 
points of the game. The older pros shud- 
der at the thought. 

"The (rouble is. you never really know 
what they're capable of." muttered one 
of them last week, "They're liable to 
shoot a fltKk of 1 80s and then, just w hen 
they get around to you. bust out with a 
275 or something. At least with the old- 
er guys you pretty well know what to 
expect." 

Davis, who is as typical of the new 
breed as any. recalls his reception when 
he broke in on the lour four years ago. 
"It was cold." he says, "very cold. Oh. 
the older guys were nice enough — they'd 
say. *(iood luck.' before a match and 
‘Nice bowling,’ afterward, but that’s 
usually as far as they went." Since then 
Davis has become an accepted mcm- 
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TAKING CARE OF JACK DANIEL’S OLD 
OFFICE is a chore wc don’t mind. It’s still our 
favorire sitting place. 

Even though wc moved to our 
new office a while back, we 
like to come here and listen to 
the old-timers tell about 
Mr. jack and how he used to 
declare: “Every day wc make whiskey, we’ll 
make it the best wc can!” Checking the 
lightning rod is just a way of 
making sure this old building 
will always be around. And, 
making sure we remember 
Mr. jack’s vow is bound 
to be good for us too. 
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TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE G W. JacK Damel DisdIKry. Um Mollo* Prop. Inc, 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384). TENN. 





KINGS MEN* 

Fine grooming aids from S1.25 


^^Conlrol yourself Gladys, or I'll stop using 

Watch your step, whcti you use any of these tlircc 
masculine scents from the Kings Men line-up: 

KINGS MEN — when it takes more than gootl looks. 
THISTLE 8^ PLAID— wlien you’re on ilie prowl. 
I.MPEIUAL GOLD— whcti caution’s to the wind. 


The gpBBti, bbw powBP squbbib. 

Starcraft hulls— aiuminum and fiberglass— are designed to be in perfect bal- 
ance with MerCruiser stern drive power, You get the most usable power for 
the lowest possible cost. 

Starcraft aluminum models, like the Jupiter, are easier going on the highway, 
too. They weigh lOTo to 20% less than their fiberglass counter-parts. Much 
easier to heft in and out of the water, too. 

Save fuel on land and water. Take your pick of 11 Starcraft stern drive models 
at your Starcraft dealer. 

For your power boat catalog, write Starcraft Corporation, Dept. 7-S1-4, Goshen, 
Indiana 46526. Camper catalog also available. 
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her of the PB.\. claiming SS8.000 in 
earnings against the best of competi- 
tion. Even so. he feels the tension be- 
fore cvcr> major tournament and. he 
admits, that is exactly why he failed in 
the I irestone. “I just locked up. that's 
all." he said- 

Pressure is the lone factor the older 
pros count on in big-money matches 
against the youngsters. Dick Weber, a 
superstar at 37 and twice runner-up in 
the firestone. \sas hoping it would af- 
fect Stefanich before it was too late. and. 
indeed, late in the week Stefanich was 
showing the strain. A handsome man, 
with ha/cl eyes and white, even teeth, 
Stefanich had seen his streak of games 
with a score tif 200 or belter end at 37 — 
a world record. Ilis I'aec drawn, he said. 
■■J could really feel it out there today. ,My 
legs were getting weak and my hand 
seemed to be losing its snap. This is a 
long grind, and the pressure can be un- 
believable at limes. I still hasen'l com- 
mitted myself to a lifetime of bowling, 
but the money is so good I’ve got to give 
it a shot," 

Many of the y«iung bowlers cut short 
what might have been successful careers 
in tnher sports golf, baseball and bas- 
ketball lo concentrate on bowling. 
Stefanich. for example, is a scratch golf- 
er. and until last week he was seriously 
considering the sport as a livelihood if 
the bowling money didn't keep rolling 
in. L'nlil Davis broke his arm in a high 
sehiMil basketball scrimmage, he was a 
promising pitcher who had drawn more 
than his share of major league scouts. 
.Ml-rouiul athletes such as these arc scat- 
tered throughout this now clan. but. they 
all insist, bowling is a full-time job — 
one that demands full attention and 
hours upon hours of practice. 

"You've got to keep an eye on the 
new guys coming in. too." warns Davis, 
"just like the older fellows watched us 
when wc came in." At that. Davis, re- 
sponding to a sudden roar from the 
crowd, leaped t<i a chair and guickly 
gluneedat the scoreboard Mike Durbin, 
playing his first year on the tour, needed 
one strike for a perfect 3C0 game. Dur- 
bin paused and sent the ball down the 
lane. I Ic left the 5-S standing. The crowd 
applauded the 298. and Durbin smiled 
weakly. Davis, stepping down from the 
chair, said. "See what happens? Durbin 
has a 185. 214 and 197 and then sudden- 
ly comes within two pins of a .3(K) game. 
Damn kids, anyway." end 
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Pfish, meet your match! 





No. S2S (Heivy Duly). Also jvailible No. 526 (Comptcl)- 


Maybe it's happened to you. You 
tie into a big one and he takes off like a shot. You 
figure you're doing everything right and then— snap. 
Good-bye fish. 

It's the old "weak link" story. Maybe the drag 
wasn't smooth enough. Or maybe the line 
just didn't have it. It could even be the 
fault of your rod. When you buy fishing 
tackle a-little-bit-here-and-a-little-bit- 
there you just never know. 


swear by it. As far as we're concerned a Supreme 
rod and Supreme line are the only two things good 
enough to go with a Supreme reel. 

Besides, we match every Supreme outfit for best 
action and best feel. We start out matching them in 
our engineering lab, but we're not satisfied until 
we test them the way you'll be using them. In 
streams. In the surf. Out in the middle of a lake. 

And you know something? Matching pays off— 
an awful lot of fishermen who use Pfiueger 


Spoof) No 1577 (Narrow Spool) alfo available 


We believe that the best fishing ttcan be done 
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AN 
EYE 
ON 
THE 

MASTER 

For CBS. the i966 Masters began 
with instant crisis when 
Jim Jensen, at right, misidentified himself 
and a V.P. reached for a phone 


BY DAN JENKINS 



THE EYE rontmued 


xccpt, possibly, for a handful 
of -scminoniadic quinine hunt- 
ers somevshcrc in Sumatra, just about 
everybody in the world has come to re- 
alize what American television's basic 
dedications are. The three networks arc 
very strong for the elimination of cavi- 
ties. dirt, sweat. Polish wives who can't 
cook Italian, malnourished pets and 
burping. They arc also very strong for 
the advancement of better mileage, 
scented breath and guava-eolorcd jet- 
liners. This is all icrrilic for the guys in 
the industry who play a lot of paddle 
tennis and throw around terms like 
“thirty-six mill" and "eighty-four thou" 
as if these were towns near Old Green- 
wich. The salesmen know the viewers 
will swing in there with whatever comes 
up in the big window, be it Secret Squir- 
rel or George Brent. Anyhow, they ask, 
what do the viewers know about love, 
which is money’’ Don't they all have 
cyc.s like macaroni with meat sauce, suf- 
fer from chronic neck aches and want 
Walter C'ronkite for President? Don’t 
worry about the programming. Billy 
Tom. Let's all just phase into “21" 


and do a total face-down in the salad. 

Fortunately for at least some of the 
country’s 180 million dial-twisters, the 
industry is not always so insensitive. 
There are instances when its thinkers 
will drive a root canal through the great 
bicuspid of Madison Avenue and put 
something live and in color up there in 
the glorious glass a political follies, a 
space shot or, more often than those, a 
sports event. When this happens, and 
when it is done well. TV becomes the 
electronic pleasure pill that it should be. 

This occurred almost a year ago in 
Augusta. Ga., at that essential Ameri- 
can quilt spread, the Masters golf tourna- 
ment. Few annual events lend them- 
selves to television quite as well as the 
Masters, the first major outdoor sports 
event of the year. It reeks with live ac- 
tion furnished by a lot of familiar he- 
roes; Our Arnie. Big Jack. Black Gary. 
Darling Doug. Battling Billy. It also 
mixes in some old eagles — gray ones like 
Hogan and bald ones like Snead and 
a variety of Chen Ching-pos, with the 
dogwood and azalea for incidental set 
decoration. And the whole scene is 




awash with color, Augusia-CBS color, 
which, of course, is better than the less 
vivid hues of God. though perhaps not 
as good as NBC’s. 

The Masters is a perfect opportunity 
for TV to be a newsy, gorgeous, creative 
showofT, to further enhance the good 
images left it by Hdward R. Murrow’s 
cigarette, Sid Caesar’s parodies and Pad- 
dy Chayefsky’s scripts. It is one of the 
prestige presentations that CBS has 
worked hard to keep over the years, like 
NFL football. Networks have an awful 
time establishing their identity with the 
viewers at home, and this kind of show- 
helps. If you ask the average vidiot to 
tell you the dilTcrence between the three 
networks, you would be fortunate if he 
could say that NBC has Johnny Carson. 
Huntlcv-Brinkley. baseball and / Spy: 
that ABC has Butman. Combat.', college 
football and Wide World of Jim Mc- 
Kay — cr. Sports; and that CBS has Giin- 
.imoie, Croiikite. Morley Safer's war in 
Vietnam, the NFL and the Masters. 

Doing the Masters right is not easy, 
not at all what the viewer might imagine 
— a lone cameraman bounding along a 
fairway with the equipment on his back 
and Commentator Jack Whitaker look- 
ing more tunned than usual in the giddy 
social whirl of the 18th green. To come 
out with the splendid show that CBS 
did a year ago required 10 years of bun- 
gles. worry, argument, mechanical re- 
finement. thought and invention. More 
specifically, it took months of planning, 
150 men. 15 cameras, a bastion of giant 
trailer trucks. 60,(XX) feet of under- 
ground cable and 5600,000. What this 
produced was four and a half hours of 
live color coverage that began with Sat- 
urday’s third round of play and ended 
late Monday evening with Jack Nick- 
laus' playoff victory. 

Backstage at the 1^66 Masters was a 
sort of athletic event of its own. a week 
of flickering ntadness in Producer-Direc- 
tor Frank Chirkmian’s control truck 
when the show was beaming out to mil- 
lions, and of bizarre hilarity practically 
everywhere else. 

The week started, as most weeks do 
for TV. with a lot of worry terrible, 
grave worry. The site was the lawn in 
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front of the Augusta National Ciolf C'luh 
veranda. The general staff of CBS Sports, 
all dressed in dark-blue bla/crs with 
ercsls and looking something like a con- 
fused group of A Al officials at an Olym- 
pics, was wearing out the grass. Its con- 
cern was the opening of the show, the 
fact that It was being written and re- 
written, approved and unapproved, and 
critici/ed by practically everyone in 
town. There was also uneasiness about 
the man who was doing the opening on 
tape. 

The situation was this, CHS had 
agreed to a request of Tournament 
Chairman Clifford Roberts, a lifelong 
friend of Bobby Jones and the man who 
runs the Masters tike Napoleon ran 
France, that each day's telecast would 
begin with a solemn opening. The intro- 
duction would set a prestigious mood 
and state the fact that there would be a 
reduced number of commercials in trib- 
ute to the importance of the event. 

ViiVien H.oV»ens had Vitsi usVed iVic 
sponsors. Travelers insurance and Arrow 
shirts, for fewer commercials, an agency 
fellow in New York had said. "What 
docs he think the Masters is. a moon 
shot?" NeveriUelcss. Roberts did get five 
commercials sliced from the scheduled 
two days of telecasting- a feat, sonic- 
said. that was comparable to Jones's 
Grand Slam. Hut the tournament chair- 
man also fell that this fact should be 
announced before and after each show 
by someone outside the realm of sport. 

Walter Cronkhc. perhaps. Or even a 
l')wighl D. Htsenhower. 

For a while no one involved could 
think of the proper person, [drawing 
close to deadline, with the Cronkites and 
F senhowers unobtainable, someone in 
New ^ ork got the big idea that Ed Sulli- 
van would be good, and put it to Roberts. 
"Fd Sullivan!" Roberts reportedly said. 

"If we wanted any body from show busi- 
ness. we could get Randolph Scott!" 

The man finally selected was Jim Jen- 
sen. a handsome fellow from WCBS- 
TV's local news staff in New York. Rob- 
erts had seen him and had liked him. 
Jensen was dignified. Uc had a convinc- 
ing manner and a sincere tone. .Ah. but 
that opening. Somehow, in the editing 
by club members and ad agency writers, 



Deep i/I the heart of the hme/neiir or "polio." in il >uo \iimeiinir\ inore ultimuroin/v 
i iilleil Car\ Miihllecill I’iveMii’oll profcwiniHil ' imewnient of what imui the T\T Enlophor 


Jensen wound up iceniifving himself on 
the final tape as a "news correspondent." 

(iranted, that may seem accurate 
enougVi \o ouisiiicis. bui in icicMsusn 
there is an important line between a cor- 
respondent and ordinary F.arlh people. 
A correspondent ismt'si properly a man 
over m V'letnam eyewitnessing assaults 
on poppy tields or. at the very least, a 
familiar face famed for discoursing on 
V Hal events. Jim Jensen, vv hether Masters 
oflicials realized it cr not — and CBS was 
afraid to ask was a local news announc- 
er. This meant that the peak of his jour- 
nalistic success might involve a descrip- 
tion of events on the Long Island f x- 
pressway during a blizzard. 

Therefore among those blue blazers 
on the Masters lawn there was genuine 
distress. If they asked to edit the word 
correspondent. Roberts might ask to edit 
five more commercials- At the same time, 
with Jensen falsely identifying himself, 
the phone would ring at Masters control, 
und it would be Jack Schneider wanting 
to know what was going on. Bill Mac- 
Phail. the vice-president in charge of 
sports, would have to lake the call, and 
he did not really .tecti a call like that 
from Schneider, who is the boss of every- 
one at CBS except SViltiam Paley and Dr. 
Frank Stanton. 

Now, as they all stood around. Frank 
C'hirkinian said. "Bill, just tell Schnei- 
der that Cliff Roberts promoted Jensen.*’ 


Chirkinian has u habit of always being 
the voice of sanity and good humor, 
wherever he is. He was the most vital 
pcrscin. Ticvwtn'icwisc. in .Vagus-ia.fcn. as 
both the producer and chief director, he 
was in complete command. He was not 
overly worried about the Jensen dilem- 
ma. Jensen could introduce himself as 
Nancy Dickerson and it would he all 
right with Frank- The director was more 
concerned with the camera angles and 
velvet words that would fill the tense 
hours of live coverage. 

Bitl MucPhail. a gentteman vv ho could 
easily make the semifinals in a Captain 
Nice Guy pageant, said. "This is serious, 
and 1 think worthy of a cocktail," 

CHS Sports l>irecior Jack Dolph. who 
vvas vice-chairman to Maef’hail in charge 
Ilf Augusta Worry, agreed. Chirkinian 
said. "Go ahead. If I wanted a drink. I'd 
go gel Randolph Scott. " 

Chirkinian. acknowledged to be the 
best golf director in television and one 
who lias been responsible for all kinds 
of innovations, proceeded to stroll away, 
doing one of his favorite things, singing 
a parody applicable to the event he hap- 
jiens to be covering- He sang. 

You lake Lionel and I ‘II take Jay. 

You fake .Many and I'll take Ed. 

Hebert, Hebert, 

Furgol, Furgol- 

Let's call the Masters off. 
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Thai evening ihe problem of the pro- 
gram opening \v as temporarily put aside, 
and the elite guard of the C BS team 
turned to something of a more pressing 
nature its annual Calcutta pool on the 
tournament. It was held in one of the 
six sumptuous priv ate homes in .Augusta 
that the company rents during Masters 
Week. 

While visitors tore into a large ham on 
a drainhoard in the kitchen and col- 
lapsed on the carpet in the living room. 
MacPhail turned auctioneer. The top 
players were sold indiv idually. But pack- 
ages were also available a dozen Dud- 
ley Wysongs say. with a Terry Dill 
thrown in. and for only S3.S0. A couple 
of the crew, being somewhat less than 
golf-wise, were not immediately willing 
to accept the fact that people named 
Cobic Lcgrangc and Fd Tulwiler actu- 
ally existed. MacPhail vsas his own most 
active bidder, barely edging out Dolph. 
and later on they had the foggy recollec- 
tion that they had managed to buy al- 
most everyone, including, they feared, 
Randolph Scott. 

Thursday, the day of the first round, 
was important to CBS for several rea- 
sons. There was a complete dress re- 
hearsal. "full fax," they call it, which in 
telev ision means complete dress rehears- 
al. MacPhail and Dolph had to go to the 


airport to pick up an assortment of 
brass, including John Rey nolds, then the 
president of CBS-T\. Jack Schneider 
and a sales vice-president named Ted 
O'Connell. The brass had to be taken to 
the club and impressed by the fact that 
the veranda was teeming with hosts of 
corporate celebrities. 

This was also the day Frank Chirkin- 
ian held a massive production meeting 
to remind everyone that they weren't 
getting ready to do Supvntmkd Sweep 
come Saturday. He had not especially 
liked the rehearsal. 

■'Mechanically everything vsorked 
fine, including the jaws of the commen- 
tators." said Chirkinian. "Cut your talk 
in half." 

The crew of commentators included 
Jack Whitaker on the ISth green. Jack 
Drees and Byron Nelson on the 17th, 
Henry I.onghurst. the British writer, on 
the 16th. John Derr on the 15th and 
Cary MiddlecolT in a far-off basement 
room of the clubhouse. Dovs n there M id- 
dlecoffs job was to deliver expertise 
while staring at diagrams of holes, stop- 
action, or the tournament itself on a con- 
traption called the TNT Eidophor, a 
special projection device that provides a 
screen w ithin the live screen and can be 
clearly explained only by the Swiss sci- 
entist who invented it. 


Commemaior Jack Wbiiaker, wirli hrie/co'-cin hip ami pencil pohed nos coiifronieil hIiIi the 
perplexing prohleni of knowing when a coninienlator slioiiU oiler no coninient. 



When Chirkinian had ended what he 
called his "harptx>n-thc-commcntators 
meeting," he asked if there were other 
problems that anyone would care to 
bring up. 

"No, I don't think so," said \Miit- 
akcr. "I think now that my morale has 
been thoroughly destroyed I'll leave. 
If yoLi'll excuse me. I'm taking Dr, Zhi- 
vago's calls tonight. " 

Jack Dolph said he did not want to 
frighten the crew unnecessarily, but he 
had received word that llie Scotch tape, 
rubber bands and paper clips had not 
arrived. 

"V ou jest." said Chirkinian. 

"I jest not." said Dolph. "'I'ou ready? 
They were shipped to Nevada." 

"Gentlemen." said Frank, "for the 
first time in the liistory of this network, 
wc arc going to do a show mIiIioiiI 
Scotch tape, rubber bands or paper 
clips." 

This particular evening vvas devoted 
to that fine old .American pastime of 
tension-relieving. The directors, com- 
mentators and brass split in all direc- 
tions. making the rounds of the private 
parlies that arc a feature of the Masters. 
Several of them wound up at what 
passes for the late, late show in Augusta. 
It was a place called the Key Club. A 
members-only cocktail lounge — you 
join by walking in - it olTcrcd a number 
of treats, not the least of which were a 
combo that could play louder than the 
siege of V ieksburg. a lucky blackjack 
dealer and scads of noncoms from near- 
by Fort Gordon. 

Someone had insisted on taking Jack 
Schneider there. It was part of the flavor 
he ought to see. Having only recently 
recovered from the unflattering public- 
ity that accompanied Fred Friendly's res- 
ignation as head of CBS News. Schnei- 
der ga/cd around the room and said. 
"Well, here 1 am. Where's the Daily 
■Wu'.v reporter?" 

Friday's dress rehearsal went well, 
and C hirkinian's production meeting 
afterward rellcclcd this. The director 
could make only a few small points. Jav 
Hebert's name vvas misspelled on the 
scorcbvvard in MiddlecolT's basement. 
"Jay Hebert's name is always mis- 
spelled." said Dolph. "He ought to 
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change it to Herbert.'' Frank wondered 
if Jim Jensen intended to get a haircut 
another relape of that introduction 
was still possible. There had been too 
much talking on the intercom during 
production- "let there be one leader, ' 
Frank said. He asked if Schneider had 
enjoyed himself and did anyone know 
when he was going back to New ^■ork? 
(Schneider vsas headed back.) He said 
he hoped there would not be too many 
green jackets Masters committeemen 
in the trtick tomorrow. He announced 
that the show would begin 30 minutes 
before air time so they would hasc a fly- 
ing start. ■’Well, gentlemen." he con- 
cluded. "that's about all. Ciood luck 
tomorrow, and I'd just like to announce 
that I'm going back in the dry-cleaning 
business." 

C'hirkinian looks almost like Holly- 
wood's conception of a TV director. He 
IS a natty little man. dark-complexioned, 
with black, wasy hair, horn-rimmcd 
glasses, alligator loafers and a 10 handi- 
cap. This was going to be his eighth 
straight Masters for CHS. His earlier 
training had not been in sports, how- 
e\er. A native of Philadelphia, he had 
been m the Army, done a year at Penn 
and two years at Philadcipliia's Colum- 
bia Institute. In Philadelphia he had 
directed just abtiui everything possible 
musicals, news, drama, public alTairs, 
variety and circuses. Along the way to 
CBS he had become a golf nut. and this 
had certainly shown m his work at Au- 
gusta. as well as on the Cfl.V (iolf CAjsv/V. 
the best of the canned golf shows. 

C'htrkinian's job at the Masters was 
far from enviable. Few creatures, elec- 
tronic or otherwise, are more imposing 
than a TV control truck. The one at 
.Augusta was a blinking monster of 14 
scTCcns, large and small, color and not, 
of live pickup, videotape replays and 
slop-action. Frank's duty was to watch 
them all simultaneously while keeping 
in constant touch with commentators, 
assistant directors and technicians, and 
select which of the ditfereni pictures 
should go on the air. 

Physically, the network's setup as air 
time approached for Saturday's one- 
hour show on the third round was this; 
C'hirkinian was at his table in what tele- 
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vision romantically calls the hot truck, 
He was seated between an assistant di- 
rector with a stopwatch. Roland Vance, 
and a technical director. Sandy Bell, 
who punches a button when the director 
says, "Take one." or. " l uke three." or 
whatever he wants. -Mso in the truck was 
I ou Scanna, the engineer in charge who 
was responsible for all of the plugs being 
in their sockets, one of the few men in 
the world who know.s why you can gel a 
picture on your screen at home, MacPhail 
and Dolph were present, of course to 
worry. .Another huge truck was situated 
down near the Ihth green. and squeezed 
in there w as Bob Daley, a line director m 
his own right, who rates up there with 
Chirkinian. CBS's Tony Verna. NBC\ 
Harry Coyle and ABC 's Mack Hemion 
as the elite in the business. Daley was 
acting as Chirkinian's assistant. It was 
his job to punch up the action from the 
Iftlh and 17th holes as best he saw 
It. and ride shotgun on the commentators 
at those locations. The voice men tal- 
ent. they arc called, perhaps because 
they earn S4 thou a year, or a lot. any- 
how were all on their towers in their 
blue blazers, and Middlccofl' was in his 
basement, frequently sending such mes- 
sages to C'hirkinian on the iiU:rcom as. 
"I'm here if you need me. doll." 

•As show time drew close. C'hirkinian 
sat calmly calling up lest shots the 
scoreboard. Whitaker, various greens, 
competitors walking along. 

"Fellow s," he said in his headset, "let's 
remember to keep sight reference at all 
times, and let's keep silent on all shots. 
We've got these tecs and fairways mikevl 
for audio, so we want to hear it when they 
swing." 

He glanced at one of the screens and 
noted that a cameraman, playfully scan- 
ning the crowd at IS. had liK-aicd a 
shapely bell-holtomcd spectator. 

"Barracuda." Frank said. 

Bill MacPhail left for a neighboring 
trailer to get a C oke, and when he re- 
turned he asked if C'hirkinian was happy 
with the Whitaker opening that had been 
tested earlier. 

"It'll be fine." 1 rank said. "I'll stick 
some spurs in him just before we go on," 

Dolph leaned forward and reminded 
Frank that he should use as much stop- 
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action stuiT as possible because Paley 
likes it. 

“Paley who?" Frank said, without 
turning around. 

Just then Roland Vance — earphones 
on. stopwatch uplifted, papers spread 
out before him — said that it was seven 
minutes to go. At about the same time, 
the truck door opened and in came sever- 
al CBS friends, none of them wearing 
green jackets. They were Dave Marr and 
his wife Susan, Bruce Crampton and his 
wife Joan, Charlie Conerly. the cx-New 
York Giant quarterback, and his wife 
Perian, and a pretty plantation owner 
from Houston named Eloise Rowan. 

Dolph said. “What's the story on the 
bigger truck we ordered?" 

Everyone crammed in. Chirkinian lit 
his 97th cigarette of the day. sat up a little 
straighter in his folding chair, adjusted 
his headset like a bomber pilot in hak 
and said that great thing which people in 
television enjoy saying so much; 

“One and a half 'til air." 

As Roland Vance started waving his 
arms, Chirkinian went on talking. “Whit, 
we've got a good tournament here. The 
scoresareclose, Everybody's in there with 
achance—Palmer, Nicklaus, all the guys. 

. . . Hey! You guys downstairs. I want 
that scoreboard up to dale right now.... 
Get the stop-action on Nicklaus ready. 
We'll get into that pretty quick, Cary. . 

“Tenseconds,"shouted Vance. “Stand 
by.*’ 

Chirkinian spoke quietly. “Good luck 
and good show,” he said. 

“Roll Augusta music!" cried Vance. 

Suddenly on the big color screen there 
was Jim Jensen with a haircut and what 
might have been a wisteria. It was the 
tape of his opening. 

“Good afternoon," said he. “I'm CBS 
News Correspondent Jim Jensen. Be- 
cause of the importance of the program 
you arc about to see. it is being brought 
to you with a reduced number of . . 

Jensen concluded the opening with the 
line that was a cue for Whitaker and a 
signal that the Masters was now live. 
“May you enjoy the show you are about 
to see." he intoned. 

“We're on!” shrieked Vance. 

“Go, Jack." Chirkinian whispered. 
“Go, Babe." 
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GO UNITED 


If a boost up the company ladder means 
moving your family, make your first step 
a call to United Van Lines. No one gives 
your move greater personal care. And onfy 
United agents provide the extra precau- 
tion of super-clean Sanitized’' vans. When 
you get the word get the best— get United. 
See the Yellow Pages for your nearest 
agent. 



MOVING WITH CARE 


EVERYWHERE* 
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ONYX FOR MEN... ,™ in. 

l)ii<)\.im sctMU iliai Kn^lishincn (uati-d Fnj>Iishnuai. Onyx 
iDiions. ( sciaps and jxnvders ha\i* <()inc m l)cl«)n<> to 
ilic Ciis-and (amins (cmiijificau as unmistakably as the per- 
liaiK j)ii( bed lK)U'lcr. Nctviy in Atnerit a. 

I CM iliosc mcti who w ill set tie lov noiltiiig LENTHERIC 
less than ati air ol eiroriless elegante*. i.oNDON»i'Akis»Nt:\vvoRK 



It 

tastes 
expensive 
...and is. 


Made from an original old style 
sour iTtash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 

Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 


Tiny pocket-size lets you 
carry day-long protection 
wherever you go. 

Binaca 




Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 


W«t» 


Most EXCITING NAME IN COLE SHOES 

Excitement in comfort, colors and styles 
... in rich leather or water-repellent 
Corfam*. At better shoe, department and 
sporting goods stores 
Write ror free 'TIPS FOR GOLFERS"! 
PAR-PALS Division 

FRANK NOONE SHOE CO., ROCKLAND, MASS. 02370 


to /not ‘ SUf Mill Disiilli»9 Cq.. Sl§r Mill firm. Latilli. Kf. 


As Whitaker took over and began 
bringing the tournament into focus — 
Jack Nicklaus had led the first round, 
Paul Harney and Peter Butler had tak- 
en over in the second, and now today 
the big stars were really making a move 
—a kntxrk came on the door of the con- 
trol truck. It was ^'vonne Connors, a 
CBS secretary from the other trailer. She 
said that Bill MacPhail was wanted on 
long distance. It was Jack Schneider 
back in New York. 

“Where do you want to have the body 
shipped?" said Dolph. 

MacPhail returned in a few minutes 
looking as if he had just heard a rumor 
that the NKI. was going to merge with 
the AFL. He smiled and slow ly sat dow n. 
“Guess what Schneider wanted?" he 
said. 

“I'm sure he didn't want to know why 
Jensen called himself a correspondent," 
said Dolph. 

MacPhail said. ”l just told him it was 
a conspiracy involving some foreign 
powers, and the CIA would furnish 
us all with u full repvirt." 

Back on the panel of 14 screens before 
Chirkinian. the tournament was tight- 
ening up. The leaders were creeping into 
view in this corner and that- This is when 
a director ages. He is likely to have two 
or three key dramas at hand. and. of 
course, he can show only one at a time. 
The trick is knowing the sport and the 
tendencies of the athletes exactly how 
long Nicklaus is likely to putt, when 
Palmer w ill drive, how' much study Sand- 
ers will give to a chip. A director cannot 
be caught show ing Arnie hitching up his 
trousers when Casper is pulling off the 
bunker shot that w ins the championship. 
At least, a director can't do it too often 
and stay a director. 

Chirkinian seemed to be doing re- 
markably well in spite of the periodic 
irritant of Roland Vance shouting some- 
thing like. “Two minutes past idea! 
commercial!" 

To Bob Daley. Frank said, "Bobby, 
you'd better whip your boys a little. We 
got a hell of a tournament here and they 
sound like they're aslcxp." 

He went to Whitaker. 

“A little more schmaltz. Jack, on the 
tightness of ihe race." Frank then over- 
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The harder they try, 
the better we get. 


If you think being number two 
and fighting to gel on lop gives you a 
reason for Irj'ing hard, consider being 
on lop and fighting to stay there. 

You try harder to hang on to what 
you* VC got than you do to get some- 
thing you never had in the first place. 

Which is why Hertz isn’t about 
to be out-tried. 

Our soap bill went up $13,000 
last year.We've been washing our ne w 
Fords a lot. 

Our employees have risen to our 
competitor’s challenge. In the last cou- 
ple of months, we’ve been swamped 
with nice letters about Hertz people 
going to ridiculous extremes to please 
customers. 

A Hertz girl in Oklahoma City 
-sewed a button on a customer’s coat. 

A Hertz man in Brownsville. 


Texas look a customer with a tooth- 
ache to his dentist. 

A Hertz man in Greenwood, Mis- 
sissippi drove five miles to gel a quart 
of milk for a customer with ulcers. 

No, Hertz pcoplcdon t have to do 
these things. 

But when you’re number one in 
rent acars and have a competitor who’s 
just dying to see you become number 
I wo, you do things you don’t have todo. 

If you have a pleasant experience 
whenyou rent from Hertz, don’t thank 
us.Thank our competition. 

They're making us so good, 
they’ll never catch us. 

Hertz 



It’s the underdog that’s keeping the top dog on top. 
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Drive to the magnificent sound of the 
Alotorola car ^stereo tape player 


From the most cxpericncocl name 1 I in automotive sound 



Pamper yourself with the year-round 
luxury of stereo in your car. 'I'lie 
car's interior is u -uperh ' -ound 
rhaml)er." llalanre control adiii-ts 
for ideal stereo elfect. • I ses 
8-track cartridges that play up 
to 80 minutes • Solid state- 


instant play. no tubes to burn 
out • Two o'l' speakers 
install under dusli, in side 
panels or in doors • Automatic 
or manual track selection 

MOTOROLA” 


Effective immediately: 
the breath freshener 
that works as fast as 
you can draw a breath. 




5 drops in Vi glass of 
water give your breath 
a fresh start twice a day 
for 120 days, 

Binaca 


zip code 

helps 

keep 

postal 

costs 



BUT ONLY IF YOU USE IT. 


dramaii/ed his voice and mimicked 
someone that highly amused Macl’hail 
and Dolph. ‘'Believe me, folks, you 
could cut the tension licrc with a hot 
buuerknife." 

And then to Whitaker he said. "IXin't 
say that, for God's sake." The truek 
swayed gently with the laughter. 

There was hardly any time to enjoy 
the frivolity, A eriieial moment was ap- 
proaching. Jack Nicklaus liad c»ime to 
the ISili lee and .Arnold Palmer was 
hack on the Ifuh. hoih of them sirug- 
gling to catch the current leader. (5ay 
Brewer Jr. The aiiditi picked up a devas- 
tating w hack as Nicklaus drove into the 
woods. The camera caught Palmer's shot 
hiiing iiuo the 16ih green and curling 
toward the Hag- 

Palmer striding onto the green made 
a .s|>eclacuiar view in color, and Bob 
Daley had it. Somehow, the lighting on 
Palmer, and the emerald turf mingling 
w ith the .shade of the pines, and the pond 
and Httwers in the background, com- 
bined to represent, in t hirkinian's mind, 
everything the Musters stood for. 

"Ctottd shot. Bob." I ranksaid. "Beau- 
liful. l.ook at that i’icassol" 

The directt>r's ecstasy was interrupted 
by 't vonne C onnors again knocking on 
the trailer door and tvocking in. 

"I don't know what to do," she said. 
"Mr. Roberts just called and said the 
TV set in his cottage isn't working right 
and lie wants somebody over there to (i\ 
it iinintulidlcly." 

"Terrilic." said ITank. glued to his 
screens. 

MaePhail looked at Dolph. Dolph 
looked at MaePhail. rhey both turned 
and looked at l.ou Seanna. "O.K.." said 
loll, getting up. He edged toward the 
door, poked his head out and called to 
a technician. "Would you go over to 
Roberts' house and kick the set, or 
something?" 

Jack Nicklaus, at the moment, was 
having worse problems. He was virtually 
out of sight in the woods on the ISth 
hole. MiddleeotT's voice came into the 
truck. "Frank, we're gonna lunv to get 
big Jack in those woods. This is a real 
important shot." 

"Thanks a lot. Cary. ' Frank said. 
"I'll tell you what I can do. I can hit a 
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for frte Folder and Stores that sell them, write THE LAZY-BONES SHOEMAKERS Oepl. SI-4, 1221 locust Si.. St. Louis. Missouri 63103 






It comes in three economy sizes. 


These ore just some of the sizes Volks- 
wogens come in. Regular, large and giant 
economy size. 

The one on the right, our big bus-like 
box, and the one in the center, our medium 
sized Squoreback sedan, ore only about 7 
inches longer thon the beetle, 

But don't let their size on the outside 
fool you about their size in the inside. 

Just open a door and you'll find enough 
room for more thon enough things. 


Then there's the fomilior bug. 

While it's not as big os the other two 
Volkswagens, it hos plenty of room for 4 
people and o small dog. Plus o suitcase for 
everybody but the dog. 

All three Volkswagens do everything 
you expect from a Volkswagen. Except 
look silly. One of them (the Squoreback) 
looks exactly like a cor. They have air- 
cooled engines inthereorthatwon't freeze 
up in the winter or boil over in the summer. 


They won't use any onli-freeze and 
are very easy on gasoline. (The bug ond 
the Squoreback averoge about 27 miles on 
0 goHon of gas. The box about 23 miles.) 

And they all go obout 35 to 40,000 miles 
on a set of tires. 

So you see, no motter what size we 
make VWs they’re oil pretty 
economical. 

Why not come in ond size 
one up? 
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couplcoftrecswith Armenian lightning.** 

As Nickiuus thrashod around in (he 
woiKls, Palmer was preparing to putt for 
a birdie on the 16th. Chirkinian stood 
up. 

"‘We need a little luck here, babies,** 
be said. 

Palmer putted. “Jack, tlirow it to 16.” 
Frank said. The ball rolled toward the 
cup. "Ready two. and open the fair- 
way on 18. Take two.” Then Nicklaus 
slashed from the woods. Palmer’s ball 
neared the cup. "Take remote." It 
missed, narrowly. "Take three.” Nick- 
laus' ball bounded into a bunker left of 
the green. "Take remote," Frank said. 
Palmer grimaced. "Bob. gise me a close- 
up." Nicklaus emerged from the woods. 
"Take one,” said the director. Nicklaus 
closeup. And. finally. Chirkinian sat 
down, h had been 30 seconds of sheer 
show-business torture, and an excellent 
moment in a good production. 

When CBS did its first Masters in 
1956 it used only six cameras, all of 
them (rained exclusively on the greens, 
and Bud Palmer was the lone commen- 
tator, sitting on the 1 8th and describing 
the other holes from a monitor. Chir- 
kinian encouraged making it a more 
sophisticated production his first year, 
which was 1959. 

At that Masters, CBS increased the 
number of cameras to 12; moreo\er, 
Frank deployed thent so that fairways 
and tees could be shown, and he upped 
the number of commentators to three. A 
year later several other notable changes 
were made. Chirkinian ntiked the tees 
and greens. The conduits were put un- 
derground tocliminatc the cables strewn 
everywhere for Arnic’s Army to trip 
over. And along with a producer named 
jud Bailey, he invented the plus-minus 
scoring system that Clifford Roberts 
himsclfadopted for the big leader boards 
(with red for under par and green for 
over). In 1965 Chirkinian upped the 
camera quota to the present total of 15, 
added helicopter footage, hole diagrams, 
video reruns, stop-action, the TNT Kido- 
phor, more commemators.and improved 
camera positions. Equally important, he 
by now had a dedicated, experienced 
crew' working with him. And in 1966 
had come color. 


On Sunday CBS had the telecast sched- 
uled for an hour and a half, but, unlike 
the old days, it was geared to stay on. 
hang the expense, until the Masters had 
a champion. Not too many years ago 
television would bid a fond farewell to 
the excitement when its allotted hour 
was up, and if Sam Snead happened to 
be bent over a winning putt at the linK, 
that was tough luck. You could get the 
result on the laic news. 

"W'e're different now.” MacPhail ex- 
plained Sunday morning. "W’e'reclcared 
to run over into prime time if the guys 
play slow today. And if there’s a playoff 
Monday, we'll be on. In fact, if there is 
sudden death after the playoff. Frank 
thinks we could cover it remote." He 
wasn't sure how — perhaps with Whita- 
ker on a golf cart with a Brownie, pre- 
empting Cronkite’s news. Talk of sud- 
den death gave MacPhail an unfriendly 
feeling in his stomach. 

The program opened Sunday w ith the 
same dramatic countdown procedures 
of the day before. A couple of new 
spectators were in the truck, both of 
them wearing green jackets. They were 
crouched down near Chirkinian. pre- 
sumably to see to it that CBS did not 
mess up the show. 

"Do they know anything about tele- 
vision?" someone discreetly asked Jack 
Dolph. 

"Maybe they taught Chris Schenkel 
everything he knows." Dolph said. 

Things went along in an orderly man- 
ner for a spell, but then the Masters 
burst apart with the excitement that it 
always seems to provide on Sunday af- 
ternoon. Clay Brewer’s lead was far from 
secure. Tommy Jacobs was hanging in 
there. Jack Nicklaus had a giwd chance 
if he made a move. So did Palmer. 

Feeling this. Chirkinian’s voice began 
to pick up sonK emotion and strain 
that it had not previously shown. The 
delicate car might even have detected a 
bark in his tone. 

He buzzed Bob Daley in the other 
truck. 

"Bobby, the players arc nervous. 
There's tension. This is the big one. l.ct's 
drive these commcntaiorsa little. O.K.?" 

A moment later Frank said. "What’s 
all the noise on the headset, fellows?" 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


eACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 



From now on, Business Week will be 
getting first-hand business informa- 
tion from Southeast Asia, Indonesia, 
Vietnam, and all points oriental. The 
Hong Kong News Bureau, the twelfth 
overseas new.s bureau serving BW 
readers, opened its doors early in 1967. 
Staffed with top people, it’s going to 
be one of the most reliable sources of 
business-oriented news in that often- 
inscrutable part of the world. 

As you might gather, Business 
Week is dedicated to the idea that 
business news has to be world news. 
We’re convinced that problems abroad 
affect profits at home. That’s why 
we’ll go from here to China to bring 
back the facts we think American man- 
agement has to know. But don’t worry. 
We’re not neglecting the home front. 
Business Week .still maintains 17 full- 
time news bureaus in the U.S. and 
Canada, and correspondents in 33 
other cities. 

We admit we’re fascinated by the 
idea of a Hong Kong bureau, but we 
haven’t gotten carried away. We’re 
still just plain folks on West 42nd 
Street. If you don’t believe it, come up 
and ring our gong. 

You advertise in 

BUSINESS 
WEEK 

when you want 
to inform 
management 
A MtCraw-HUl Magazint 
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There was franiic activity everywhere 
on the closing holes. Nickluus birdied the 
14lh. Jacobs birdied the 15th. and when 
Bre\^er could only make a par at 17 
there was the possibility of a three-way 
tie. C'hirkinian leaped up and clapped 
his hands, and. coming back down, re- 
membered that he had alerted VVhiiaker 
to make a specific point about something 
or other. He had t'orgolten what, 

■•Just vamp. Jack." frank said. "Cio.*' 
Whitaker "vamped” about tension, 
thea/alcasand Bobby Jones, and seemed 
about to launch into a soliloquy on the 
Teapot Dome scandal when Chirkinian 
rescued him. Palmer and Brewer were 
on the 17th. where Palmer blew a kick-in 
birdie putt that would have brought 
him into contention, 
frank followed them up the IXih 
where Brewer had a seven-footer for a 
par 4 that might kvk up the Masters. 

"This is ii. Doll." said Middiccoff on 
the intercom. 


Chirkinian said to Whitaker. •‘This is 
the most important putt of Ciay Brew- 
er's life. Jack." 

And Whitaker said to Videoland. 
" Ihis is surely the most important putt 
of Ciay Brewer's life.” 

If it was. titat was too bad. because 
Brewer missed the putt. He was now in 
a tie with Tt>mmy Jacobs for the cham- 
pionship. and Nickiaus. who had just 
picked up another birdie, only had to 
par the last two holes to make it a three- 
way playoff. 

Nickiaus played quite deliberately 
down that stretch including the dra- 
matic miss of a three-foot birdie putt on 
17 and this enabled Chirkinian to pre- 
pare for the hig finish on the llnal green. 

"I want to really hear that sound." he 
said. "When Nickiaus comes up the fair- 
way near the green. I want to hear the 
crowd. 1 want some emotion. This is a 
hell of a finish. . . . This guy may birdie 
the hole, and 1 want reactions. . . . / 


may have a reaction. . . . Who’s got 
Nickiaus in the pool anyhow'.’” 

Nickiaus had a tremendously long 
birdie putt on the last green to win. It 
seemed that a playoff was assured, but 
Chirkinian wanted a buildup. 

"Jack." he said to his anchor man, 
"there's Brewer and Jacobs, watching on 
the edge of the green. They have no oth- 
er recourse but to watch, right? . . . 
Wail, don't repeat that." 

Chirkinian wheeled around in the 
truck, giggling at himself. He glanced at 
MacPhail. "My resignation will be on 
your desk tomorrow morning. " he said. 

Nickluus hit a heauliful putt that 
hardy twisted away from ihccup. dying 
at the lust faint second amid chaotic 
shouts of. "Take one. lake five, lake 
three." from the director and the ago- 
nizing groan of the gallery on the audio. 

Whitaker rapidly did a resume, the 
show signed off. and Dolph spoke for 
everyone in the truck when he said. "I 
euniinufd 
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There’s a bit of Army 
ROTC experience in every 
move GT&E attorney 
Don McCormick makes. 


As Don s supervisor, General Telephone & 
Electronics Vice President Theodore F. 
Brophy (right) puts it, "Don radiates selt-con- 
fidence. His keen senses ol judgment and 
responsibility are definite assets in protect- 
ing the company's interests. Army ROTC 
training and subsequent officer experience 
helped develop these qualities in him." 

Don took Army ROTC at Fordham Univer- 
sity and was commissioned an officer upon 
graduation. Within a year after entering 
active military service, at the age of 24, he 
found himself responsible for a unit of 30 men 
and more than S3-million worth of equipment. 
Army ROTC had taught him how to handle 
jobs that size. 

After the Army, he launched his law career. 
Today he has full responsibility for important 
legal matters at General Telephone & Elec- 
tronics Corporation. 

So, if you're a college man. or plan to be- 
come one soon, take the course that teaches 
self-confidence, judgment and acceptance of 
responsibility. These qualities will last you 

aliletime. ARMY ROTC 
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don’t suppose we’d do an>lhing like 
base nine ihoasand ctK’ktails?" 

As nearlv all IS-hole playoffs in golf 
are. Monday's was aniicliniactie, espe- 
cially when compared to the roaring fin- 
ish of the pre\ious day. CBS was on the 
air Isefore the players had reached canv 
era range at (he I4th green, and when 
they esentually got there Nicklaus held 
a two-stroke lead over Jacobs, while Ciay 
Brewer was playing like Chirkinian. 
This meant the show had quite a bit of 
till in it. But Chirkinian made the most 
of sonic taped replays from Sunday and 
of stop-action on Nicklaus’ swing, and 
Middlecoff gave sevetal playing lessons. 
Not perfect, but good enough. 

At one point after the competitors 
had traipsed into view. Chirkinian g<it 
annoyed by a couple of camera shots, 
One had been an intimate closeup of a 
spectator’s hand. "W hat’s this?" I rank 
bellowed. ”1 want Jacobs, and you gim- 
me a luind?" The other had been u rear 


view of an official who had marched 
into the middle of a fairway to observe 
Nicklaus’ approach to the I7ili. "That’s 
it.” J rank said. "You just gel right out 
there, and we’ll swing ali>ng down to 
Wall Street together.” 

There w as still a dim chance that Ja- 
cobs could make up two strokes on 
Nicklaus and foicc a sudden-death play- 
off. but the odds against it were over- 
whelming. Lou Scanna. the engineer, 
had set in motion the sudden-death 
preparations when Nicklaus and Jacobs 
had been tied through the from nine. 
Now he had a question. 

"Is sudden death canceled?" he asked. 

Chirkinian Uuighevl and said. "Lou. 
you’re beautiful.” 

"Well is if.*” Scanna said. "Mv guy’s 
on the headset, and he says it’s not only 
dark out there, they have taken out the 
pins everywhere and are watering the 
greens.” The truck evploded with laugh- 
ter befitting a merciful ending. 


Had Nicklaus not maintained his lead 
and won the 1966 Masters, it would sure- 
ly have been the most interesting sud- 
den vieatli in golf history. It would have 
been played Tuesday morning, and CBS 
could have done it as a two-minute com- 
mercial on a It to flcuviT rerun. 

Several weeks later, after all concerned 
had lecovered fiom the battleground 
that was .Augusta, frank Chirkinian 
was in Shor’s one evening and happy as 
an Armenian dry cleaner who had dis- 
covered the w hile knight. He had accept- 
ed an Fmmy for CBS sports. It had not 
been won for the Masters- which was a 
shame hut for the CHS Golf Chissic. 
And CBS and Chirkinian had not won 
it alone. The awards committee had also 
presented one to NBC and ABC a 
three-way tie, like Augusta. Still, it was 
an Lmmy, 

"Anyhow." said I rank, "who’ll ever 
know? It doesn’t look bad on the hood 
of the car." tuo 


Again FOOT-(OY makes news with Monk Strap Golf Shoes 

The man who seeks variety in his golf shoe w ardrobe will find this handsome new Monk .Strap mode! a welcome 
departure from conventional design. A Fool-Joy exclusive, it is notable for its exceptional good looks and wear- 
ing ease. Hidden under the strap is an elastic gore which assures a smooth, trim fit and when once set. permits 
tile shoe to lie slipped on and off without re-buckling. Cushion insole with Lite-)oy construction (or greater 
flexibility. Style 51359-black calf. Style 5 1367— w hile washable calf. Fony-fivcdollars. At your golf professional's. 

Brockton Footwear. Inc.. Brockton. Mass. 02402 
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If you have one vacation a year, 
why make it a dull one? 



Having a dull summer vacation is easy. 

Just go to a dull summer vacotion 
place. 

But is that worth working ond woiting 
50 weeks for? Will it give you anything 
to talk about, or think about, or feel 
good obout? 

Perhops you think that a dull vaca- 
tion is all you con offord? You're wrong. 

Eastern Airlines hos a plon that will 
let you offord the most un-dull vacation 
of your life. It's called Charge-A-Trip. 

VYith Chorge-A-Trip ond $10 a month, 
you con fly from any city Eastern serves 
to Puerto Rico ond find out why some 
people compare it to the Riviera. Or 
you con fish for tarpon off the coost of 
Florida. Or feel whot it's like to walk 
on the coral sands of o Bermuda or 
Bahamos beach in your bare feet. 

For a few dollars per month more, 
you can go oil the woy to Mexico City 
or Acapulco. 

Now, that's whot we call o vocation. 
A vacation you can afford. A vacation 
you will never forget. 

Charge everything on Chorge-A-Trip: 
oir fore, hotels, meols, sightseeing. Pay 


^or it all when you come bock, with os 
little os $10 a month, plus a low service 
chorge. You con apply for Chorge-A- 
Trip at your Travel Agent or Eostern 
when you go to plan your trip. 

So now on exciting, memorable voca- 
tion is os easy to take as a dull one. 

Moybe easier. 


Eostern Air Lines, Inc. 

Box 2844, Dept. J 
Grand Centrol Stotion 
, NewYork,N.Y. 10017 

I'm tired of dull vocotions! Pleose send 
; me your full-color brochures on exciting 
I vacations and how I can charge them. 
I Name_ _ 

j Address 

I Oty 

I Stote Zip Code 


IS wiouM tisiWH »'« uKis, iHC. 



EASTERN 


We want everyone to fly 



A Scout is power to climb to the sky 


Leave the city below. Somewhere there’s a road that climbs up into a man's country. And the 
INTERNATIONAL-^ all-wheel drive scour can get you there. There's a powerful new V-8 engine that can 
take you to the most remote hideouts with ease. 

Try the scouts big new V*8 power at your nearest international Dealer. Or, you can get a scout 
with a husky, economical 4-cylinder engine. See how smoothly the scout cruises. Then open it up, 
and cross over into a man's world. You'll find the world's finest, top>powered sports and hunting 
car costs less than most second cars, and your international scout Dealer is ready to deal. Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 



HI INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 


Scout 


regittered irademarh lor a vahicle manufactured exclusively by International Harvester Company. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup o1 the eporte inlormetion 
of the weeh 


BASKETS ALL NiiA . Sam Junes >coretl fi career-lntih 
M I’limis as Boslon slcrealcd Nc» Sort. 11* IW 
l« lake ihc tasicrn Disision scmiHnals three eanics 
to one. In the hniils. hossescr. PHIIaOIIPHIA 
named anuiek J-Oleadb^r ’•■hippininheCeliKs 117- 
I l.l and 107 102. In the first name Mai Greer tusscil 
in J9 points, ss hile kk'jli C*hamt>erlain had 24 points, 
12 rehounds. I .* assists and hliA'ked 12 shots. In the 
second, Chamhcrlain jsulled dussn 2V rehounds. 
SAN I K ANC'ISC'O also raced to a 2-0 lead in the 
Western Oisision final pla^olls ssiih I|7 115 and 
141 I JhsicloriesuserSi. I iiuisasRick Barrs popped 
in 3* and 47 points T he Warriors' point total in Ihc 
second game set a plasnff record, and the conihined 
total seas the highest cscr. 

AAL Second-seeded AKRON gamed the Nation- 
al championship tor the second lime h) delealing 
ll-iime lilleholder and defending champion Bar- 
ilessille. Okla. 77 62 in the finals m lX;nser. 

BILLIARDS V.IJlUlR L.ASSlTI.R. 4*. ol lli/a- 
helh C'lls. N C , defeated Jack Brcil of Mouslon 
150 73 in the linah ol the I'lh? W.irld ISK'kel Bd- 
liirds Tournament in Ness York Cits lor his fouiili 
title in lire last live years. 

BOATING led Turner, 'the SOK( 's I96fi chant- 

( ion Iron) Allanl.i. sailed his ness 4l)-fs>ol-sloop 
AMOOSI to a record-hrcaking siciors in the 
*1 l-mile A1ianii-M(snlcgt> Has (Janiaicat race mih 
a corrected lime ol lour dass 22 33 47. 

BOWLING I ssenls-sis->car-i>ld JIM STI.lANK'll 
ol Joliet, 111 sson a issn-lrame roll-olT over IXm 
Johnson of Kokomo Ind. to lake the S25.0(KI firsi 
pri/c in ilte SIOO.OtH' firestone Tournanieni ol 
Champions in Akron, Ohio Ipue.' >1IS>. 

BOXING Philadelphian (iVPSY JO| HARRIS sson 
his I7ih straight prolessional light sciih a unani- 
mous decision oser Welterweight Champion k'urtis 
C okes (44-9-5) ol Dallas in a nontillc bout m New 
Y'ork's Sladison Scjuarc Garden (pux'r 77l. 

In anolher unaninunis decision, Mcass weight I ddic 
Sl.ichen. 54, lost to California Slate Champion 
HtNKY ( I ARK in a 12-roiinder m Sacrumemo. 
After the light. Staclscn annourKcd his retirement 
from the ring because he had come "to the end of 
the line and Ihis is a good lime to get out." 

I ormer Hcasswcighi Champion I I OY I) PaT- 
IfRSON, 32, stressed that he's "reads to meet 
CUs" h> kmicking out Rill McMurtay ol Sacra- 
iiienii) m 2 37 of the lirsi round ol a scheduled lU- 
■oundcr in Pittsburgh. 

SONNY' LIS I ON. .54. anolher former heas.s weight 
lilleholder. scored a lirsi -round knockout oser Date 
Haiies. 54, ol Phiiadelphi.t m a scheduled 10-round 
bout in Goleborg. Sweden. 

FENCING Defending champiun NI.W YORK 
I NISiRSIIY gained Ihc NC AA championship in 
Norihridge. Cain, for the scsenlh lime, with 72 
points TO runner-up Penn's 04. as two ol iiMnembcis 
look indisidual titles kifcOKC.I MASIN in Ihc 
cpcc and MIKl tiAYTOR in the toil. Sabre honors 
went to Penn s lODD MAKLI K. 

GOLF GKIRlil ARlItlR. a h h’ rancher from 
liilros, Calif., shot a closing round of b* m the 
il2',iH)0 kirealcr Greensboro (N.C.I Open lor a 
lournamcni record i7-under-par 267 total to win 
h> two strokes oser runner-up I^ug Sanders. Arnold 
Palmei, who finished Hurd with a 271. regained his 
position as lop money-winner of the year with 
554.ri75 and bcs'ams' the first golfer to reach the 
YXlHI.OOU mark in olTicial tournament winnings, 
SCSII M ANWI I I nl Pasadena. Calif, look Ihc 
I PGA l.ouise Suggs Instiattonal (ournamcni in 
Delras Rc.ich, I la. when she birdicd the Ini hole 
ofa sudden death playoH with Sandra Maynic. 

GYMNASTICS -SOl'lMi-RN III.INIIIS retained 
Its team lillc m Ihc two-das NC AA championships 
■n C arhondale. Ill, by healing runner-up Michiun 
1*9.55 points ui 1*7.40. although Michigan's |}A\ I 
JACOBS look first place in holh ihe floor esercisc 
and the irampiilme. The all-round title, also sue- 
cessfulls defended, was won by STI\f COMIN 
of Penn Stale, whose team placed foutlh m the 
standings behind Iowa. 

HARNESS RACING New Zealand-bred pacers fin- 
ished one-lwo-thrce in the one-mile $24.1)00 Adius 
Uutler Cup at Roosesell Racewas. as Trainer and 
Driscr Stanley Dancer guided CARDICiAN BAY 


l$2 40IIO a I ^Y-li-'nglh 'iciory oser Orbiler N,, with 
I aclile another length back in third. 1 he 1 1 -year- 
old bay gelding's second straight win of Ihe season 
.used his alilime earnings to S764,7(>A, the highest 
of any aclisc Slandardbred. 

KOCRET NHl Champion ClllCACiD 141-17-12) 
'mished the last week of the season with three wins 
■n four games as Stan Mikila tallied fisc (soinls 
to lie Bobby flull's 1966 record (97 points). It w.is 
Mikila's third scoring title in the past four years. 
Mil.ila also becikc his (cague assists mark with 62. 
and Pierre PiliiJc tied his NHl record lof assists h.s 
.1 delenseman with 46 Tlie Hawks as a whole, alwi 
set anolher league mark with 264 goals. Rohby 
Hull, though, missed Ihc last three games because 
III a knee iniury and ended the season with .42 goals, 
two short of his NHL record. Ihc light fight lor 
second place was finally rcssilsed when MON t Kl Al- 
132-25-1 3) won its last three games to close out Ihc 
season on an I l-game unbeaten streak and edged 
TORO NT () (32-27-1 1 1, winner iil isvo of three, by 
vwo points. M V. YORK l35)-2K-12», in Use incan- 
w hi le. dropped two oft hrec and came m lourih. three 
points behind the le.ils. liHli-place DITROII 
(;7-.59-4» lost ihree, and HDSION ||7-45.|I)| 
dropped two. 

I he C.S.N.H. completed a sweep of seven games in 
lake Its fillh consccutisc woild cliamptonship. in 
\ lenna Iputc .s-'i. 

HORSE RACING Mis. I ranccs A. Gcntcr's IN kl- 
Al 1 1 Y ($1 1 601. w lilt i.arlie I ires up. won the 
I ‘a-milcY I 59,40(1 Honda Derby atliulfscremii Park 
when he finished 21/$ lengths aheaJof BillertpogrA II. 

MOTOR SPORTS >OKD Nnislicd onc-lwo in the 
(2- hour Sebring 1 1 la.) endurance R.ice. as Mario 
AnOrclli of Nararelh. Pa and Hruce Mcl aren of 
New Zealand, in their new M.irk I V , averaged a rec- 
ord 102.9 mph lor the 1.237.6 miles (/>oxe J4l. 

CAl I Y ARilOROl,(iH of < h.ir'otle. N C. aver- 
aged 131.07* mph m fiis 1967 I ord in Ihc Atlanta 
500 tr> gain his hrsi NASC-vK victors ol the season 
Placing second, also m a 1967 lord, was Dick 
Hulchcrson ol Camden. S C . 

TRACK A FIELD IcS.IS AAM's K\NOY M\I- 
SON. the outstanding petfsvtmci at live lesas Re- 
lays in Austin, set a new national collegiate record 
ol 201 T in Ihe discus and a meet mark ot 6*'*' 
in the sholpul. wJule II V'A.S SOI IHI MN umk 
Ihe leant title hy winning more relays (Inuri th.tn 
arty other school Kansas Mvphoniorc JIM KY LN 
ran a 4.04 9 mile anchor leg on the winning four- 
mile relay Icani and anchored Ihe Jay hawks' world- 
rccord-hrcaking sprint medley team ( < 14 2) with a 
I 46.1 hall mile 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


CHARLES GABU.d 
fourth-grader I'roin Bel- 
lingham, Wash., who 
has been on skis since he 
was II monilis old 
his falhcr is Fran/ GabI, 
Austria’s 194* Olym- 
pic silver medalist be- 
came the youngest com- 
petitor ever to win the 
Metiuire (.'up at Mount 
Baker, Wash, 



W */it .1 


JOHN BEAR. 18. .1 pre- 
med student at Mana- 
tee Junior College in 
Bradenton. Fla. and a 
member of Ihe Sara- 
sota Sailing Sifuadroi). 
gamed four firsts and a 
SLVond with his father 
as crew to win the W in- 
ter Windmill races at 
St- Peiershiirg. F!a. for 
the second time. 




JOE TAVALERO. a SCII- 
ior at Cliico (C alif I 
Slate College, was 
named Outstanding 
Boxer at the California 
C'oHegiatc Coiil'erence 
championsliips in C'hicu 
as he won a decision in 
the final match la take 
the 1.39-pound crown 
and give Chico its third 
team title. 


MILEPOSTS N AMMY a. NH\ t .M»ti 111 the 
Year. JfIMNNY Kl Kk. .54. whii gave up playing 
f'nr Ballimiire a year agn to cuach the Chicagu 
Bulls, then the newest entry in the NBA, and led 
ihem to the plasiilfs with a surprising 33-4* rccivrd. 
N.AMID To head coaching positions at Illinois, 
iwo ItirnKr lllini athletes JIM \AI LK. 40. after 
serving as avsistanl I'oolball coach at liiur schtHvIs, 
to succeed Pete llluvli; and IIARV .SCHMIDI. 
31. alter three seasons as assistant basketball coach 
at Sew Mesico. to replace Hatty Combes. tVotii Lt- 
hull and Combes resigned I'roin their posts two 
weeks ago because ofa slush-fund scandal. 

Illkl D- JACK McMahon. each ol Ihc Cm- 
tinnali Royals for the past four seasons, as coach 
and general manager ol the new NB A San Diego 
team. Also named as coach, for the new Seattle 
Supersonic', was AL BIXNl'HI, 35, an assisiant 
with the Chicago Bulls the past season. 



RLSKiNI I) Head bavkclhall coaches M. A. iBuJl 
Mil 1 IKAN. 4h. of i)ve I niscrsity of Maryland, 
who Icll iliat "|7 sears 241-179, al one school iv 
liingemiugh." to K' replaced by hi> assistant. I rank 
I cllosss; WII I I AM C I 1 T( M. 54, altera live-year 
record ol 92-44 al Ihc Uniscrsiiy of North Dakota, to 
succeed Coach Warren I Porky I Schollar at Bowling 
(ireen: and DON Rl. Ilf R(i, 34. Navicr's coach for 
lour years (53-511, because he was "not having 
any fun anymore." 

KtllRI I) SoiilhpawJOL NlAMALI . tK.afiera 
25-year pitching career (135-1 17). (o accept a post- 
lion with a Cincinnati brewery and become a mem- 
ber of Ihc Reds' plas-hy-play broadcasting tcam- 
Niishall. who spent 15 seasons with the Reds, be- 
came the yiiungcsl player ever In appear in a major 
league game when, on June ID. 1944, he pitched Iwo- 
ihirdv of an inning lor Cincmn.in at Ihe age of 15. 




FREIDA ROUSSEAU. 
18. an All-Sialc bavkci- 
bull forward from lul- 
ia. Texas, for three 
> ears, as craged 3 5 
points per game ihis 
season, then scored a 
record 99 points in the 
two-game Class AAA 
slate tournanieni in 
Austin to lead Iter Tu- 
lia High lean) to victory . 


JOHN MORTON. 6' y. 
240-poiind sophomore 
a( the Lniversiiy of 
Honda who consiv 
lenily has broken his 
own discus 'and shot- 
put school marks this 
season, was voted top 
athlete al the Florida 
Belays when he set a 
meet record in the dis- 
cus flST’Sky'). 


HOLLIS STACY. 13, a 
junior golfer in Savan- 
nah who was given a 
spcvial inviiaiion to the 
C'lly OpcnScniorcham- 
pionships. surprised 
her 15 veteran rivals hy 
winning with a three- 
round total of 24.3. 
Ihrccsirokes belter than 
former litlelioldcr. Pol- 
ly Dun'n. age 34. 
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Join the 


‘G’Grip 

group! 



Gary Ploy«r, Doug Sanders end Joe 
Campbell believe that this is the finest 
golf grip ever conceived, becouse it's de- 
signed to fit the hands. It keeps a golfer 
from losing the club at the top of the 
swing and helps to keep his hands be- 
hind the ball at impact. 

Why not specify "G" Crlpi on your 
next new set of c/ubs. 

You'll be glad you did! 


THE S GRIP 

f 



Get your hands on one now! 


Ask your pro to write for 
free sample grip or wnte us 
direct for descriptive 
literature. 

THE “G" GRIP CORPORATION 

200 Eliot St., Fairfield, Conn, 06433 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NO CHANCE 

Sift.; 

Ma> I complitnenl Frank i^cford on his 
articles on the NCAA baskclball loiirna- 
mcnl. Not only dnj he point out the strong 
and weak teams in the toiirnamenl, bat ho 
also pointed out that NCAA now stands 
for No Chance Against Alciisdor. T his is so 
true that I feel the other teams in the NCAA 
deserve a break. 

Wh> not declare l.'CLA the undisputed 
champions for the nest two years'.’ This not 
only would give a few more teams a chance 
to play in the tournament (the Pacilic F ight 
runner-up, for instance), but it would also 
give a few more teams a chance to remain 
in the ranks of the undefeated. The tourna- 
ment could follow the same pattern except 
the teams entered would eom|>e(e for sec- 
ond place insLead of first, 

Dsn BiiiVR 

Oak Harbtvr. Wash. 

Sirs: 

fruK, L'CT-A has probably the greatest 
team in college basketball history. Ihii. front 
what I saw of the "fabulous" Lew Alcindor 
in the final against Dayton. I was not im- 
pressed. Sure, he can bliK’k shots just by 
lifting his arm. and he can siulf the ball 
through the hoop. But so can any other 
scvcn-fwl man. Mike Warren. Lynn Shack- 
ell'ord and Kenny FIcit? make the Bruins 
what they are. not Alcindor. 

Mike Taisch 

New Orleans 
Sirs: 

W hen Merv in Hyman made the profound 
statement that UC LA was "every body’s fa- 
vorite" (B/Vskub-vli.’s W ttk. March 27>. he 
was taking liberties that should not belong 
to any reporter. 

Charles H. Johnson. D.D.S. 
Macon. Ga. 

NO CHANGE 
Sirs: 

1 am overjoyed that the National Basket- 
ball Committee has ligurcd out how to im- 
prove my appiecialion of college and high 
school basketball; but I’m afraid that out- 
lawing the dunk shot is not enough. Why 
not outlaw all shots within 10 feci (or '0 or 
30 feet) of (he basket'.’ 

The action of this small but enlightened 
group of progressive and imaginative sports- 
men vividly points up the shortsightedness 
of leaders in other sports. Why wasn't the 
honvc run outlawed when Babe Ruth was 
making a shambles of baseball',’ Why was 
Joe Louis allowed to continue using that 


lethal right after it became obvious that he 
was belter than anybody else'.’ I’m waiting 
for the day that Jcan-Claudc Killy is re- 
quired to ski on one ski. I’m sure the rest of 
the sports world is with me. 

David J. Biovu.ri n 

Los .Nngcles 

• For Si’s views on the siihjeci, see page 
24.— FD. 

DELAYED ACTION 

Sirs: 

M.iny thunks to Martin Kane for the ex- 
cellent story on s<Kver i Tmt' looihull (jets 
Ify Bin Cluiiicc. March 27). It is high time 
that the fiivcsi sport tn the world did gel a 
chance in this country. At last the public 
will be watching a sport with aetiim. rather 
than falling asleep in front of the television 
screen waiting f»>r some sign of life from a 
bunch of \ ic Tanny rejects gathered to- 
gether on a baseball diamond. 

At f\ A. Hoi enko 

Denvillc. N.J, 

Sirs: 

If American sportsmen need to be con- 
vinced that scKcer is real action, let them 
watch one game on a muddy field. They’ll 
love It! 

C onirary to Martin Kane’s statements. I 
think (he youth of America dtH's have a lot 
of interest in this fast-moving sport. Take, 
for example, Saint Peter’s Prep in Jersey 
City. N.J. W hen tryouts were announced to 
inmate u sticccr club under the direction of 
a teacher. Mr. Tony Verdom (former Fu- 
lanc standout), over 130 bivys turned out. 
twice the number that tried out fv'r foot- 
ball or basketball. 

Paul Tomasziski 

Jersey City, N.J. 

Sirs: 

One thought occurred to me on reading 
the article: I hope there will be provision for 
standing spectators. In Lngland, at least, 
most of the younger fans prefer to stand on 
the terracing rather than sit. This gives a 
much greater sense of atmosphere and par- 
ticipation. 

David N. Burton 

M.idison. Wis. 

Sirs; 

It's a pretty tough thing to have to sit 
back after a career in physical education 
and coaching — and almost 40 years' assvt- 
cialioit with the great game of scKcer-and 
swallow Martin Kane's thoughtless refer- 
ence to "poorly coached high schools and 

fonii/iuni 
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But what if 
he isn't a 
"bonus baby"? 


let's face it, not every yoyngster can 
corn o fortyne in the mojor leagues. Of 
even win o college scholarship. But as 
a college graduote, chances are he'll 
eorn $100,000 to $200,000 more, in his 
lifetime, then o high school groduote. 

So ploy it sole and prepare for the 
expense of his college education now, 
with the help of American United life's 


Sentinel policy. By the time he's reody 
for college, you' Sentinel policy con be 
worth more cosh than the total you've 
paid in premiums. And you'll have life 
insufor.ce protection all the while. 

Talk with your A'U'L ogent. He'll 
show you how a Sentinel policy co’t 
guarontee your child's education, even 
if you're not here to see him graduate. 




American United Life 

POUNDCO 1877 


Jht Company wnh iha Partnertfiip Philosophy 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT NORTH MERIDIAN 
DEPT. S-47, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ^6204 
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Kendall Quality Motor Oils . . . Superb, GT-1 and Dual 
Action . . . will protect its power and efficiency. You will experience 
less oil consumption, reduced wear and fewer repairs. All are 
refined from the richest 100% Pennsylvania Crude Oil by exclusive 
Kendall processes then fortified with carefully selected 
additives to exceed car manufacturers’ MS service specifications. 



men us«* il slniiglit. Women find ic intoxicaitng. 


Black Wild h cologne k»r men. 

bv IVime \Icif< hiibelli x 


colk'go" in uhai dits oihcrv^iM; a mcII- 
lurned article. 

I don't have to del'cnd our scliool and col- 
lege coaches in American soccer. W hat Kane 
ought to do IS point out the difltcultics of 
the coaches' job in competing with the glam- 
our sports and the Tact that niunv of the 
kids with whom (hey work have never hcen 
near a scKcer ball before. 

Don V. YoNKtR 

Elkins Park. Pa. 

Sirs: 

I ihiitk that venerable baseball managers 
like Leo Durocherand C'ascv Stengel would 
disagree w ith the National Professional Soc- 
cer League's premise that a vocabulary of 
700 words is sulVieient to argue with a ref- 
eree. 

C'KAIU I AMBIRT 

Omaha. Neb. 

STRAIGHTENING A RECORD 

Sirs: 

I see that a slip of the ol'lieiul PGA pen 
cighi vears ago has innocently found its 
way into the career performance chart in 
the final article of Mark McC ormack's ex- 
cellent series t.\/v frietui ArnoU Polnier, 
March h i-i 

The PGA statistician erred in recording a 
72 instead of a ftZ for Arnold's final round 
111 ihe IV5V Thunderbird Invitational at 
Palm Springs. I'hiis it appears that a group 
of f>5s were Palmer's lowest fourth-round 
scores, when actually it was that fO back in 
IV59. I thought you would like to set that 
record straight. 

Doc ClItUN 

>'oiingstown. Pa. 

PERIPHERAL VISION 

Sirs; 

Recently you suggested a couple of rule 
changes that would make the game of h<Kk- 
ey better iScoRiCARD. Feb. 20). I would also 
like to make a suggestion. 

On Feb. 8 the Rangers were losing 2-1 to 
the Boston Bruins w ith less than a minute to 
go. Suddenly, the Boston team had an extra 
man on the ice for all the world to see. Ihe 
fans (the game was at Madison Sguure Gar- 
den) and the R.ingcr bench tried to attract 
the attention of Referee John Ashley, but to 
no avail. }fc just didn't see the extra man. 

On .March 15 a similar incident occurred, 
also involving Ashley. This time a member 
of the Chicago Black Hawks sitting on the 
bench threw a new stick onto the ice for a 
Hawk who had broken his. This is illegal. 
At the time, the score was 2 - I. Black Hawks. 
While the Rangers argued with Ashley. Den- 
nis Hull was observed carrying the broken 
and the unbroken sticks off the ice. 

My point is this: Ashley didn't see the 
infractions, which isn't his fault. However, 
mayhc a linesman did. If linesmen were 

ronli/iitn/ 
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Do you order 
Chivas Regal 
even when 
nobody’s around? 

“Chivas Regal, please." 

We don’t deny the fact that many people say it simply to turn 
a few heads. On the contrary, we’re quite proud of it. 

Chivas Regal has earned a reputation as the finest IZ-year-old 
Scotch in the world. 

The real Chivas drinker knows this reputation is deserved. 

And sooner or later the name-dropper will know it, too. 


EAGLE AT TROON 

After a day full of challenge, men of action the 
world over find relaxation and enjoyment in = 

Gold Label, the internationally acclaimed cigar \ 

of magnificent aroma and masculine mildness. ! 





CELEBIUTE WITH A GOLD LABEL 


CKILAROMA 3Sj; • COROXA OK Vll.I.K CASANOVA - ROMANO 30f • J AtU \R '0 ■ PANK'I KI.A CRANDK ■ SW.Vt'.OKR 
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Golfing's 
FIRST 
SLIP-ON 
by Taylor 
of Maine 

Now for the first time ... a golf shoe 
in slip-on style, with the easy-on 
convenience and comfort of a 
casual. A Taylor-made exclusive in 
Du Font's white grain and wine 
Corfam^ with side gores for snug- 
hug fit. Fine features include full 
leather linings, cushioned heels, 
stainless steel spike plates with re- 
movable stainless steel spikes, and 
attached shawls. 5 color combina- 
tions. About $35. 


ona sporting gooOS Sloros. 


BY TAYLOR OF MAINE 


E. E. TAYLOR CORPORATION • DEPT. S-1 • FREEPORT, MAINE 


‘...it’s the kind of work 
we used to send out 
to the printer...!’ 

,,,, 

Gestetner Introduces 'In-Office Printing 



Facsimile 
Halftones 
Pasle Up Layouts 
Ruled Forms 
Price Lists 




alloMcd to call penuliics, much illegal activ- 
ity Mould be Mopped. It is impossible Tor 
one man to Match the mKoIc icc, especially 
on a break. I have seen men trip others in 
front of u linesman when the referee mus not 
looking. The referee may not have the best 
angle: not all illegal activity takes place 
around the puck. Let's change the rules and 
atloM all three officials to call penalties. 

Gary Morris 

Massapequa. N.Y. 

NONATHLETES? 

Sirs: 

I must take exception to reader L. Irvtn 
Williams' contention that race-car drivers 
arc not athletes (19th Hoi-t. March 20). If 
he believes what he sa>s in his letter then 
his ■■appreciation" of Richard Petty is shul- 
loM indeed. 

Auto racing is physically and mentally de- 
manding: it requires constant, intense con- 
centration— often under terrible extremes 
of heal, toxic fumes and violent accelera- 
tions. Auto racing also requires training 
and practice the likes of Mhich is not to 
be found in ukj many of the other pop- 
ular sports. 

Docs Mr. W'llliams knoM that the same 
qualities that make a Stirling Moss or Jim 
Clark preeminent in sports car and Grand 
Prix racing also make championship-caliber 
SMimmers. horsemen, bobsicdders or what 
have you? Is he aMare that the skill required 
by auto racers is such that, at the top eche- 
lons ti.e.. Grand Prix racing), hardly more 
than a do^en men in the world can seriously 
compete'.’ Can he say the same of World 
Scries baseball? 

Grunted, auto racing may be unique in 
that competition is between '’teams" of men 
and machines. But if Mr. Williams would 
care to do some homework on the sport of 
motor racing, thus ridding himself of his 
abysmal ignorance, he viould see how aptly 
his description of an uihkie applies to this 
activity. 

LiFUT. JAMI-.S V, Hai loran III, USAF 
Grand Forks AFB, N.I>. 

Sirs: 

If Mr. Irvin Williams docs not feel that 
the outcome of an automobile race is deter- 
mined by the '■skills, fitness and prepara- 
tion" of the driver, then 1 challenge him to 
step into an automobile and drive a hun- 
dred laps at Monaco, without thinking. 1 
challenge him to conquer Germany’s Nur- 
burgring with its 172 ircc-lincd corners per 
141/4 -mile lap or drive in the rain on Spa, Bel- 
gium's serpentine course, hitting speeds of 
160 mph while holding his gear lever in 
place with one hand, or race nonstop for 10 
hours over Italian roads unknown to him at 
ffat-oui speeds, going over blind brows at 
170 mph, foot to the floor. 

A champion driver is not a true athlete, 
fo/iilaufd 


• GESTETNER, wifti its printer's style poste ink, 
dual tylinders and outomotic controls, is office- 
girl operoled. It gives you the matchless advan- 
tages of 0 complete in-plant printing department 
— oi mimeo cost! Economkol and swift, whether 
used for simple copying purposes or quontity runs. 
Electronic stencils (Gesfefax) permit reproduction 
of halftones, type, clippings, poste-up layouts ond 


GESTETNER 


similar subjects that moy now go to costly out- 
side services. If you can offord the old style 
mimeo you can afford o GESTETNER. 

Send for portfolio of facts. <;> 


• GESTETNER CORPORATION 

2 3)0 lake Avenue, Dept.S-AYonker*, N. Y. 10702 

• Send detcriprive lircralure. 


• Nome. 

• Firm— 



• stole Code 
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Gives you 
the edge. 
Every time. 


That's why 
Titleisi has 
been top ball 
with tour 
players for H® 
straight years 

More pros and top amateurs 
— more club and public course 
golfers, too — play Titleist 
than any other ball. And have 
for years. Reason? The edge 
that comes from Titleist length 
and consistency. Stroke after 
stroke. Ball after ball. Say. 
Isn’t it time your game got 
that time-tested Titleist edge? 



ACU5HNET 

Sails • Pull*<-s 'Glovas • Hsad Covers 
Sold thru golf course pro shops only 


19TH HOLE conlinufd 


for athletes may make mistakes. Bart Starr 
may overthrow a receiver and lose a ball 
game- Arnold Palmer may have trouble 
putting and blow a match. If a racing driver 
brakes a split second too late or misses a 
shift, he could die. So he becomes a fault- 
less machine. One could not possibly watch 
Jimmy Clark, shifting gears every two sec- 
onds, draw away from the held to win the 
1965 French Grand Prix in a 4-year-old 
training car and still say that "(he emphasis 
delinitely lies with the car." It is true that 
the mechanical aspects do play a big pan in 
the sport, but once the driver is behind the 
wheel the car becomes almost incidental, 
for on the track the car is only a power 
source; everything else comes from within 
(he man. 

Scott Rawnsi-Ty 

Clearwater, Fla. 

Sirs; 

There is no question that it takes great 
physical conditioning just to be able to 
stand the heat and discomfort of a racing 
automobile while driving at high speeds foi 
long periods of time. The ordinary man 
could nut endure the strain of such constant 
driving even at normal speeds and in a com- 
paratively luxurious automobile. 

As for athletic ability, what else can one 
call the physical skill involved when a Rich- 
ard Petty, Jimmy Clark or an A. J. Foyt skil- 
fully controls his machine and makes it go 
where he wants it to go when he wants it to? 

Indeed, to say that a race driver is not 
an athlete because he uses a car is like say- 
ing Bob 5>cagren is not an athlete because 
he uses a pole or that Arnold Palmer is not 
an athlete because he uses clubs! 

Michail Lut/ 

Rochester, N.Y. 

SPEED HORSE 

Sirs; 

Re Ajax, mount for Colgate-Palmolive's 
White Knight fPEOPLt, March IJ). it seems 
entirely possible to us that Rider Tom 
Sweet's quoted speed of 42 mph could be 
accurate. 

Naturally. Man o' War (37 mph). Cita- 
tion (38 mph) or Swaps (39 mph) could not 
run (hat many miles in an hour, and (heir 
rates were calculated for their best timing 
over a shorter route. The Americnn Ruemy 
Manual. 1966 edition, lists Big Racket's 
20 4/5 as a world record for the quarter- 
mile. Converting this speed into miles per 
hour would result in a figure of 43.27 mph. 
Thus, even with 195-poundcr Sweet in the 
saddle, the camera could have caught Ajax's 
speed over u distance of, say. 10 or 20 yards 
at such a rate that it could have been con- 
verted to the claimed figure of 42 mph. 

M. FAULCONtR GlA&S 
The Thoroughbred Record 

Lexington, Ky. 


Fits any cabinet 
4 months’ su^ly only 
3V2 inches hi| 



Binaca 


Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 



Always hold 
matches fill cold 
Be sure to drown 
all fires 

, Crush all smokes 
dead out 


Sports Illustrated 


SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE 

To «rile aboul your lubscriplion; chanfC of 
aUdre^s. billing. aUjusImenl, compUinl, or 


540 N. Michigan Avc., Chicago. III. 6061 1 
Charles A. Adams. Vice President 
Atlach present ailUreu labtl In tpate 
this will help us Identljy you ^uicitly am! accurately. 


2 To order a new subterlplion: check box: 
O new. [J renewal- Use form below Tor your 
address. Mail to SPORTS ILLU.STRAtED 
at address given above. Rates; Continental U.S. 
— I yr .S8.50. Alaska. Canada, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rieo. Virgin island* — I yr.'SIO.OO. Military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world; I yr,'S6.00. All 
other; I yr.'SM.OO. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE (WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

H'hfa you are motlnx. please giie us five weeks 
notice. Prim your name and new address and 
Zip Code number below and mail to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
at address given above, Please note your tele- 
phone number below. 
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Cvcn though the cold winds. >onK- 
^ tinies pinched your cheeks iinlil 
they were blue, il was a tine thing to he 
imt on the C'arholme in the closing days 
of March when the l.incolnshirc Handi- 
cap- first big race of the British flat- 
racing year- was run off. 

The Handicap hasn't been run at 1 m- 
coln since 1964 (it’s at Doncaster now. 
and they call il the Lincoln), but il still 
marks the beginning of the season, with 
ait «ff the racing man's joys and si>rrows. 
his stimulating surprises and his agoniz- 
ing disappointments lying ahead. Hvery 
racing sportsman's blood tingles with 
hope and anticipation as the Handicap 
entries go to the post. The Lord only 
knows what the season may have m store 
for him. hut there he is. happy al'icr a 
winter of discontent, and to the devil 
with the cares of tomorrow! 

That was always the spirit animating 
the crowds at Lincoln in the old days. 
It was one of the happiest and most 
genuinely sporting crowds that could 
be encountered, 

It has often been remarked how rac- 
ing nearly always nourishes best in the 
neighborhood of Britain's historic ca- 
thedral cities. It was a noble thing to 
start the season close by Lincoln's an- 
cient cathedral. "Lincoln was. and Lon- 
don is" is an old saying, and even the 
most phlegmatic of racing men felt 
something of the old traditions when he 
went down there to start afresh at the 
beginning of the year. 

King James I used to see the horse 
racing at Lincoln. We are told that i*ne 
.-\prii day in 1617 "there was a great 
horse-race on the Heath foracupp, where 
His Majesty was present and stood on a 
scaffold the citie had caused to he set 
up. and w ithall caused the race a quarier 
of a mile long to be ruled and corded 
with ropes and hoopes on both sides 
whereby the people weie kept out and 
the horses that ronned vs ere seen faire." 

There was a spirit of fair play in these 
early races that seems to have been lost. 
The lifth clause in a ctnlc that was es- 
tablished for their conduct, bearing the 
date 1715. enacts that, "If anyc of the 
matched horses or their riders chaunce 
to fall in anyc of the foure heats, the 
rest of the riders shall stave in their 
places where they were at the time of the 
fallc untill the rider so fallen have his 
fs'ote in the slirrupc again." 

A decayed and crumbling newsshcct 
tells us about one race that look place 


On/y hope 
lay ahead at 
Lincoln 


Every horse was a dark horse 
when the British racing season 
was kicked off at Lincolnshire 

by PAUL BROCK 


in 1744. "They write from Lincoln." the 
sheet reports, "that on Thursday, seven 
night, there was a very extraordinary 
horse-race on the course of that City, 
between a six-year-old horse belonging 
to Soiithcote Parker, of Blyborough. 
esquire, and one aged twenty-one years, 
belonging to Ciilbert Caldecotc. of Lin- 
coln. esquire. They ran fourteen miles 
round the said course, and performed it 
in thirty-nine minutes for one hundred 
guineas, which was won by only a horse 
length by Parker's horse. Ihere were 
great wagers laid, and the greatest con- 
course of people ever seen there on such 
an occasion." 

The modern era i>f racing at Lincoln 
dated from about the middle of the last 
century. The first Handicap was run at 
the track in IX5.V 

•At first this great race had trouble es- 
tablishing its Importance and interest. 
But its prospects brightened quickly, 
and the '70s were the palmy days of 
the Lincolnshire Handicap. Lven today 
there is as much heavy betting on it as on 
any other race of its class, and a great 
deal more than on most. On various i>c- 
casions the longest odds of all have 
been brought home safely in it. One 
such was the victory of the horse Oberon 
in 1887. 

Oberon was running on behalf of 
"Mr. Manton." a nom lU- gui'irc of Her 
Cirace, the Duchess of Montrose, other- 
wise known as the Red Duchess from 
her partiality to that particular color. 

Before the 1887 race at Lincoln the 
duchess had spent the winter abroad. 


and all the time she was away she sent 
a continual stream of written inquiries 
lo her trainer, a man named Taylor, as 
to what the chances of her Oberon were. 
\\ hen her letters produced no replies, or 
at least no satisfactory information, the 
duchess began to telegraph. As the day 
of the race approached, these telegrams 
became more insistent. She wanted to 
know whether Oberon was likely to win 
or not. Il was not until the very day be- 
fore the race that her trainer permitted 
himself to frame a telegram to his pa- 
tron. saying sinipK. ihink ohikon has 

A < HANCI . 

That telegram, when received, electri- 
fied the duchess. She packed her bags 
and was on her hasty way to Kngland 
within the hour. More than anything she 
wanted to get to Lincoln in time to sec 
her horse run, but Oberon's number as 
the w inner had been hoisted an hour be- 
fore she arrived. What's more, the horse 
had come in at 50 lo I! 

F or the time being, however, the pleas- 
ure of her victory was dimmed for the 
duchess by the fact that she had been ab- 
sent, and she was in a bad temper when 
she sought out the trainer. She found 
him in the paddock, and there heaped 
coals of fury and indignation upon his 
head, because he had not made an earli- 
er reply to the telegrams she had sent. 

Cooling down at last, and perhaps 
feeling that, after all. she had a lot to be 
thankful for. she patted the patient Alec 
Taylor on the shoulder and remarked 
soothingly. 'Won know, I think you're a 
pretty good trainer after all." "I'd like." 
he answered with a dour smile, "lo see 
you lind a better — at 50 to 1. " 

Nowadays thousands of punters, eager 
for such odds, couple what they hope 
will be the winner of the I.incoln with 
w hat they hope w ill be the winner of the 
( I rand National. And. win or lose, a little 
later on they will have another playful 
double on the Cesarew itch and the Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

One of the biggest of these parlays in- 
curred just 20 years ago. Harly that year 
a punter dropped in at one of Britain's 
biggest turf companies and asked what 
odds he eould have about Jtnkey Treble 
winning the Lincolnshire and Double 
Sam winning the Grand National. He 
wanted a double. 

"We lay you 50,000 to 1," he was told. 

"Right." said the backer. "111 take 
£300.000 to £6." 

We can imagine the punter's feelings 
riiminunt 
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Stacy -Adams sets the pace ... so do the men who wear them 

The best of two worlds , . . smooth and soft textured calf paired and styled to be at 
ease as a sport or business shoe. Made of the finest materials on the finest lasts in 
the world. Style 369, black. Stacy-Adams shoes $32.00 to $50.00. Stacy-Adams Co., 
Brockton, Massachusetts. Established 1875. 
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by RUGBY 


No matter what your sport, you want style, comfort and quality at 
a price that's sensible. So for $8.95 take your choice of 32 colors in 
57 sizes fo fit everyone including longs, giants, boys and ladies. You 
also get ram and stain protection by Dupont ZEPEL* fabric ftuori- 
dizer. a safety KEEPocket* and other features at no extra charge. 

i: JORDIN MtRSH. BOSTON HtCMT COHPtNT WiiSHiNOTON MUFHIMS PiTTSBURGl* UStlLt $. TOUOO UtlRUS. 

coLUMeus SNiluros. ciNC NNir stix. (kr >no fuikr sr louis CROwitrs. oFrRoir rno min' othcr fin£ srons 

Write for name of your dealer to RUGBY, Buffalo, N. Y. 14210. 


The Lincoln 

when Jockcv Treble won the Lincoln. It 
only wanted Double Sam to oblige and 
he would be one of the richest men in 
the country all for L'6 and a bit of 
sporting pluck. 

But. as punters will, he started worry- 
ing about that t.KW.OfXX so near and yet 
so far away . and finally decided to hedge 
half his bet with the bookmaker. 

He laid off (accepted bets) on Double 
Sam to the tune of k'lSO.OOO to XI. 500. 
And w hen poor old Sam failed to w in the 
National the backer’s double was "bust” 
bill he was richer by XI,5(X) less his L'6 
slake. Which is not bad gambling. 

The man who started the playful dou- 
ble was tall, josial Joe Thompson, who 
in IKXO worked his passage to .Australia 
with his brother Harney. Most of the Aus- 
tralian banks crashed in 18X9 and the 
brothers returned to hngland. where Joe 
SCI up a bookmaking business in Jermyn 
Street, l.ondon. in eompciiiion with the 
big layers who dominated the turf at 
that lime. 

At first you could have 100 to I or 
more against any two horses you cared 
to name, run or not. 

Lor a time all went well with Joe un- 
til he met a clieni whose luck was just 
about phenomenal. Joe started by lay ing 
this backer. Raymond Langley. L‘5,(XX) 
to £25 against Clarehaven for the Ce- 
sa rewitch and Berrill for the Cambridge- 
shire of I9(X). They both obliged, and 
Ji>e paid up. 

.As soon as the entries were out early 
the next year, up turned Mr. I.angiey 
again with Little EAa for the Lincoln- 
shire and Grudoii for the National, and 
this lime he got t4.(X)0 to £20. 

When those two got home and Joe 
wrote out a check, he began to think that 
the playful double was not so playful 
after all. 

But Mr. Langley called again. He said 
to Joe. "What price will you lay me 
Rambling Katie for the Manchester Cup 
and Stcalaway for the Hunt Cup?" 

"If I had any sense." said Jive. "Ld 
lav you evens." but £5.000 to £25 went 
down in his book. 

Rambling Katie won the Manchester 
C up. and V. hen Stealaw ay lov'k ihe I J uni 
Cup as well. Vlr. Langley fainted in the 
Ascot siand- 

"Bring him some brandy!" someone 
shouted. 

"Brandy be damned!" replied Ji*c 
Thompson from the bookmakers' raits. 
"Bring him a wreath." bnd 
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Whisky 


get ready to swing 
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THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 


HENIOCKY STMI5HI BOURBON WHISKY • IS PROOF • EIRLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPINY. lOUISVIUE, KENTUCKY 




, .pro-style. 

Sofcroi* polyester, 35% cotton. And 
‘ficnS’-'kee?s wrinkles out, creases .n. 

"\-^S^C;rT.rsracksw.th‘‘DacronV 

You'll like the way youjook^ 

‘^Du?om‘i5?ate‘?£r"0^»rics or clothes. 


roc Boucr Living... Chmml'y 


